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| EMMETT D. BOYLE 


Governor of Nevada with whom the American Mining 

ongress is cooperating in an effort to stimulate 

silver production so as to enable the Government | 

to meet its requirements in the settlement of foreign Juve 
trade balances. (See page 19.) 
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“Five months dripping of 1% Sulphuric Acid Water without affecting it’’ and 
still going strong is the record made in one of the largest Mines by 


ILEXOI/D IUBING 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Acid water, the great destroyer of mine equipment does not effect FLEXOID 
Tubing. This one feature alone makes FLEXOID invaluable in every mine— 
in addition to the increased production and increased labor efficiency prevalent 
wherever it is used. 

FLEXOID Tubing is the ideal mine ventilating medium—it supplies lots of 
fresh air to the working faces—eliminates delays after firing—easy to install, 
compact and low in cost. 


60 DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER: 


Prove to your own satisfaction, at our risk how FLEXOID will save you 
time, money and labor. We will send you for testing purposes several 
hundred feet. Use it—put it to every test. Try it out thoroughly—at the 
end of 60 days if it has not made money for you—if it has not speeded up 
your production, ship it back to us freight collect and there'll be no charge 
whatever. 


“~~ Could anything be fairer—Get the facts—write today. 
Send for our new book, just off the press ‘Better V entilation—Lower ProductionCost.”’ 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Selling Agencies in Principal Cities and Mining Camps of the World 
Established 1858. 
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How do you do! 


We are going to try to tell you 
something in this space every 
month about— 


WYOMING- MAYARI. 


—but this month we want 
remind you of something. 


Your own conditions are critical and 
precedent wrecking, and don’t forget that 
the Shovel Business is having the same 
experience. 


If you want shovels when you need 
them, get them now. 


If you want shovels that have advanced 
with the times, get Wyoming _Red Edge 
Chrome Nickel Steel Shovels. 


You can get catalog, prices and de- 
livery from our Distributors who are 
located in every Mining Center. 


REG.USPAT.OFF. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. | 
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Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


oe 


“BULLDOG 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Cyanide Plants and Equipment 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue No. 106 
Will be Mailed on Request 


Crushing - Grinding - Transmission 
and Power Generating Machinery 


Refining-Melting and Electrical Equipment 
Pumps - Tanks - Screens - etc. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Mining Machinery Dept. Milwaukee, Wis. 
— Sales offices in Principal Cities — 


Woodbury Jigs 


for Efficient, Profitable Concentration 


Woodbury Jigs insures a 
Uniform Discharge over 
entire width of Jig and the 
separating of a true mid- 
dling by holding back the 
light mineral and tailings 
with hydraulic water. 
. The Woodbury Jig gives 
@-4 absolutely uniform pulsa- 
me tion the entire width of the 


Crushing, sieve, making an ideal 
ona stratification. The Wood- 

bury BULL JIG provides 
Refining —" very large capacity and en- 
durance under rough work. 


Ask for Bulletin 45-130. It gives information in full 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


115 Broadway, New York M 438.4 
Power & Mining Machinery Works, Cudahy, Wis. 


Milwaukee 
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WHITE STRIP 
LEATHER 
BELTING 


is a patented composite belt, reinforced with 
rawhide center running entire length be- 
tween outer plies of oak tanned leather. 


STRONG - RESILIENT - LASTING 


White Strip Belting is of such great tensile 
strength that it finds its logical place on the 
hard drives where the best belt you have used 
heretofore has failed. 


STRETCHLESS 


There is practically no stretch in a White Strip 
Belt. There is just enough elasticity under load 
to give it life. Permanent elongation is reduced 
to a minimum. 


WATERPROOF 


Being cemented with process waterproof cement 
and dressed with special waterproof dressing, 
White Strip is impervious to moisture, steam or 
water. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


We guarantee White Strip Belting to be made 
from selected material, to be perfect in stock and 
construction, to be impervious to all atmospheric 
conditions, and not to come open in laps or plies 
through action of moisture of any kind. 


This guarantee—combined with our reputation 
for quality—insures you against chance. It 
means satisfaction and the end of belting troubles. 
Send for Booklet entitled, ‘‘Under the Seal of 
White Strip.” 


Chicago Belting 
Company 
102 N. Green Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 


New York 
Cleveland 
Rockford, Ill. 
New Orleans 
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Che PNEUMATIC 
For of ROTARY DUMP 


MACHINERY CAN BE BOUGHT—It’s a matter of price and delivery. 

BUT THE MAN-MARKET—That’s not so simple. And it’s getting worse. 
THE PNEUMATIC ROTARY DUMP will enable you to utilize elsewhere some of 
those husky fellows who now 
perform the numerous opera- 
tions of handling your mine 
cars and dumping your coal 
or ore. Let us tell you how. 


Write for Bulletin 170-M 


Wood Equipment Co. 
McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago 
New York: Architects Bldg. 

Pittsburgh: Union Bank Bldg. 


TWO-CAR DUMP IN A SHAFT MINE ; Knoxville: Holston Bank Bldg. 
[14] 


On Curves— 
The Goodman 
ARTICULATED 
STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Shows numerous advantages over a rigid, four-wheel 
locomotive of like weight and comparable power. 

1. Overhang at Corners of Cabs. The Articulated Locomotive has much less overhang, and 
every inch saved here means much in reduced clearance for ribs and timber at hundreds of turns— 
room necks, cross-overs, etc. 

2. Direction of Pull on Cars. The motor trucks of the Articulated Locomotive throw their draw 
pins off the track center line no farther (often less) than does the mine car. Hence the pull is 
directly around the curve (Line B B), whereas the rigid locomotive, with greater offset of draw pin, 
pulls the car always outward (Line A A) and assists it to derail at the slightest track irregularity , 

3. Speed of Operation. The forward truck of the Articulated construction acts as a pilot, for 
gradual swing of the locomotive in taking curves, enabling perfectly safe operation at speeds 

impossible with a rigid construction. 
These are only three of the many reasons 
for the phenomenal success of the Good- 
man Articulated Storage Battery Loco- 
motive. See Bulletin 521-M for more. 


GOODMAN MFG. COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
New York Birmingham Pittsburgh 


St. Louis Cinci nnati 
Denver Charleston, W. Va. Seattle 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales Capacity 


“The Standard” Seales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago 


Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 


1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication.. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. ae 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Office and Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Reports from many users of VULCAN HOISTS show conc‘usively that whether 
steam or e'ectric driven, they have demonstrated their ability to cope successfully, 
with every emergency, however unusual. 


These users have learned to depent with full confidence on their Vulcan machine. 


The name VULCAN means everything to the buyer of a hoist. It means forty 
years of experience; forty 
years of success and appre- 
ciation on the part of hoist 
purchasers and users. It 
means your absolute pro- 
protection. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


1726 Main Street 
Vulcan Hoist made for Lehigh Coal & WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. 


(One of several repeat orders.) New York Chicago 


AMERICAN BULL DOG No. 150 
The Very Last Word in Miners’ Carbide Lamps 


mm g 
a) 4 \ Saves Time and Money 


REASONS WHY— 


Burns 20% less carbide. 

Hds ‘‘Brite-Lite’”’ perfect water feed that will not 
clog. No pounding or jiggling. 

Has detachable reflector, easily cleaned. 

Burner tube perfectly straight ; tip easily removed. 

Carbide container has knurled beads, making it 
easily unscrewed. Will not stick. 

Light in weight, weighing only 434 ounces. 

Compact and sturdy; height over all, 354 inches. 


PATENTED 


Made with Top or Side Water Control“, BRI | T [= wa (L]] T [= 


Made with or without _ Clamp Bar 


Made with or without Self-Lighter 


Furnished with any size Reflector WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
Lamps are made of brass if desired 


Candlestick Attachment HARKER MFG a COMPANY 
also if desired. 410-412 E. Pearl Street CINCINNATI,* OH 
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Made in | 
Single 
and 
Double 
Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


For — 
Handling 
Cars ott 
| 
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This Trade Mark 


Stands For ‘‘ Quality First”’ 


For more than thirty years the gov- 

erning principle of this company has 
. been “Quality First.” 

That means that in design, in selec- 
tion of raw materials, in every manu- 
facturing process, Quality is always the 
first consideration. 

Be sure the O-B Trade Mark is on the 
Rail Bonds, Trolley Materials and Hi- 
Tension Insulators used in and around 
your mine. 


Catalog No. 16 describes the O-B line 


The Ohio Brass Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——-Composite——-W ood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M’’ upon request 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Car Wheel 
Service 


Our recent change of name, does 
not in any way affect the quality of 
our MINE CAR WHEELS. Neither 
has the ‘‘sky-high”’ prices of Pig Iron 
and Coke induced us to lower the 
quality. 

We consider, QUALITY & SER- 
VICE first—Price as an incident. 

Let us demonstrate to you REAL 
CAR WHEEL SERVICE. 


A trial will cost you nothing. 


EGYPTIAN IRON WORKS 


formerly 


Southern Illinois Machine & Foundry Co. 
Murphysboro, Ill. 
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Electrical Material for Mining Purposes 


We are specialists on electrical equipment for mines and mining 
work, including overhead trolley systems and track return. 
G._E. Line Material and Rail Bonds 
Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drill 
Early’s Commutator Cement 


Bonds Splicing Sleeves 
Brackets Strain Clamps 
Crossings Suspensions 

Drills Tools 

Ears Trolley Frogs 
Insulators Trolley Wire Supports 
Roof Fastenings Turnbuckles 


Section Switches 


_Send us ycur inguiries—ycu will receive prompt attention and satisfactory 
service throughout every transaction with us. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Electrical Headquarters PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 


Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 


We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, 
Member American Electrochemical Society Dooly Block 


Member American Mining Congress. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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RUBBER COVERED WIRE % 
JP? INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
the d'rection of the underwriters’ labora- 


tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor Doats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for beoklet fully 
describing. 

We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions. assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 

The specifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
cutdoor exposure. 

Send for booklet 
fully describing. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request, 


Made by 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


Filter Cloths 
Machinery 
Contractors Equipment 
Heavy Hardware 
Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Unexcelled Service 
New Catalog now ready. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


Dependable Merchandise 
Send for your copy 
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The field 
of the skip hoist 


Essentially, the skip hoist is an eleva- 
tor and, like the bucket elevator, is used 
mainly for elevating bulk materials. 


The field of the skip hoist begins where 
the bucket elevator reaches its limitations, 
the bucket elevator being economical for 
only moderate capacities and non-abra- 
sive materials. For heavy work—high 
lifts—large capacities and abrasive mate- 
rials, the skip hoist will be found remark- 
ably economical and dependable. 


No conditions are too severe for pro- 
perly built skip hoists; no capacity is too 
great; no lift too high. Mines, Mills, 
Smelters and Power Plants can use skip 
hoists to advantage. 


The C. 0. Bartlett & Snow Co. 
Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 


Perforated Mine 
Screens 


We bring you 15 years experience 
in the manufacture of Screens for all 
mining purposes, in Steel, Copper, 
Acid-Resising Manganese Bronze, 
Zinc, etc. Also Perforated Elevator 
Buckets, Simplex Rivetless Chain and 
Improved Coal Preparing Machinery. 

Our Screens are reputed for Dur- 
ability and Accuracy to Mesh. Write 
today for Descriptive Catalog. 


CROSS ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY 
Carbondale Pennsylvania 


HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 
INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFC CO 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
NEW YORK __ PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


533 CANAL STREET IstTNAT'L BANK 652 W ADAMS ST 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


fe 
Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 


MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 
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WILL SAVE 


Goodin-Reid Brattice is made in three brands of the finest quality cotton duck properly 3 


treated to render it fi 


1. The Red Diamond Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be thoroughly flame-proof, mildew-proof and water- 
proof. It is heavily coated with an absolutely non-porous and water-tight compound that resists hard wear. 


2. The Red Diamond Brand is guaranteed flame- 


3. The Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be non-porous, water and mildew-proof but is not strictly flame-proof. 
It is heavily coated and withstands the hardest wear. 


FREE SAMPLES FURNISHED FOR COMPARISON. SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 


GOODIN-REID & COMPANY 


FLAME- 
PROOF 


WATER- 
PROOF 


MILDEW- 
PROOF 


YOU MONEY 


ame-, water- and mildew-proof 


and mildew-proof but is not water-proofed 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 3 


In MINING OPERATIONS, everywhere, you will find our brands of Rubber 


Belting for Conveyors, Elevators, 


Our Belting Experts are ever ready to advise you about the kind of belting 


to use for any particular purpose. 


illustrated catalog will be sent free on request. Please use your business 


letterhead. 


QUAKER CITY 


Philadelphia, 629 Market Street 
Pittsburgh, 211 Wood Street 


Factories, Quaker City Rubber Company, Philadelphia 


Main Drives, Mill Drives, etc. 


No charge for this service. A 180-page, 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Chicago, 182 West Lake Street 
New York, 53 Murray Street 
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open work. 


nomic and ‘“‘safety-first” principles 


when Red Cross Extra of required strength is loaded and 
detonated with electric blasting caps. 

Red Cross Extra is made in strengths of 20 to 60%—a 
range sufficient to meet the requirements of ore mining. 
Don't over-look it’s low-freezing property—a big factor in 


Tell us what are your blasting troubles. 


LOOK FOR 
THIS 
QUALITY MARK 
ON CASE AND 

CARTRIDGE 


Let’s help you cut your cost per ton and 
speed-up production. Address Dept. 8 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The Universal Dynamite— 


Du Pont Red Cross Extra 


The All-the-Year-’Round 


Explosive for Ore - Mining 


Ore mining is conducted on high-production, eco- 
a 


Blasting Machine 
Adapted to Ore Mining 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, 


Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT FUSE 


CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 


DELAWARE General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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BALL BEARING EQUIPPED 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


HEAVY CAPACITY LOADS 
GLIDE SMOOTHLY OVER 


Engineers 
will 

Furnish 

—f Naluable & 

Cost Saving DataSy 

in Regard to Installing 


S-A UNIT CARRIERS 


ADJUSTAB E in your Mill DURA ~T™ 


= Ask Us Today! 


“STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


CONVEYING, SCREENING BRANCH OFFICES TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
50 Church St., New York e ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 824 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


i 310 Stair Bidg., Toronto, Canada¢ 
H. W. Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 412 E. 3d St., Los Angeles 
803 Federa' Pant- Bui'ding, St. Louis. Mo. + 503 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City 
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Vot. 4, No. 1 


WASHINGTON 


JANvARY, 1918 


MINING CONGRESS | 
| JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 

THe Mrintnc Conaress JOURNAL ex- 
tends to its readers and friends its best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous new 
year, 

It desires also to voice its appreciation 
of the splendid cooperation of its readers 
and the machinery and supply people 
who have made its success possible. 

THE JouRNAL has become a powerful 
factor in the work of the organization 
in creating that public opinion which is 
absolutely essential to the best develop- 
ment of the mining industry. The larger 
THE JOURNAL’s income, the greater its 
influence and usefulness. 

Tue JourNAL is the direct result of 
cooperation. Our friends have shown 
what can be done. We thank each and 
all for their hearty cooperation, their in- 
terest and loyalty, and we pledge in re- 
turn our very best effort to secure for 
their industry the highest possible de- 
velopment. 


DOLLAR SILVER 


In order to conserve the gold supply 
of the United States by utilizing silver 
as much as possible in the settlement of 
adverse trade balances with Oriental 
countries, the |*ederal Reserve Board has 
given careful consideration to various 
aspects of the silver question. The earli- 
est estimates indicate that the silver out- 
put.of the world for 1917 was 156,000,000 
ounces, which is much below the pro- 
duction of recent years. To meet the 
requirements of the United States in the 
settlement of its trade balances, it seems 


necessary to make use of those supplies 
in the United States Treasury which are 
held as security for the Federal silver 
certificates. 

Legislation is required to make this 
silver available. The retirement of these 
silver certificates calls for the issuance of 
Federal reserve bank notes or other form 
of paper money if contraction is to be 
avoided. Recognizing this as an expedi- 
ent to take care of the extraordinary de- 
mands of the war, the Government will 
restore the Federal silver from the cur- 
rent production as it is able to do so. 

Facts were given to the Federal Re- 
serve Board by a Western delegation 
of mining men, headed by Gov. Emmet 
D. Boyle, of Nevada, which they believe 
justify a price of $1 an ounce for all 
silver offered. 

In speaking of the problem here dis- 
cussed, Governor Boyle said: 


There will probably be legislation proposed 
providing for the withdrawal by the Govern- 
ment from the Treasury of such silver as it 
needs for immediate use and for the fixing of 
a price of $1 per ounce on all silver that may 
be tendered for sale to the United States 
mints and assay offices, from which the Gov- 
ernment can take care of the needs of the 
Allies, of the arts, its own needs for subsidi- 
arv coinage, and to restore to the Treasury 
sufficient bullion to permit the reissue of the 
silver certificates temporarily withdrawn from 
circulation. 


SENATOR NEWLANDS 
The death of Senator Francis G. New- 
lands, of Nevada, is a distinct loss to the 
nation. Senator Newlands was a man of 
vision, of constructive ideas, and pos- 
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sessed with a patience which enabled him 
to work continuously, year after year, 
for the accomplishment of some construc- 
tive purpose which required continuous 
agitation and discussion in order that the 
public mind could be brought to a proper 
appreciation of the wisdom of his view. 


WAR EXCESS PROFITS TAX 

December was a busy month at the 
headquarters of the American Mining 
Congress. ‘Two important conferences 
were held, and many prominent mining 
men were in Washington. The two sub- 
jects considered were the war excess 
profits tax and the stabilization of the 
price of silver. The former of these 
was under consideration for days, and is 
still occupying the attention of a com- 
mittee of fourteen, representing the vari- 
ous branches of the mining, oil, and gas 
industries. 

The committee of fourteen consists of 
the following: 

Representing oil and gas—John J. 
Shea, Oklahoma, and 'T. A. Dines, Den- 
ver. Coal—A. G. Dickson, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Herbert Pope, Chicago. 
Western lead—Ravenel Macbeth, Idaho, 
and A. G. Mackenzie, Utah. Gold and 
silver—Gov. Emmet D. Boyle, Nevada, 
and Albert Burch, California. Lead and 
zine—A. Scott Thompson, Oklahoma, 
and Victor Rakowsky, Boston. Copper— 
Paul Armitage, New York City, and 
Archibald Douglas, Arizona. 

The visiting mining men also had 
hearings with members of Congress and 


the War Tax Advisory Board of the 
Revenue Commissioner. Among the 
points suggested to the War Tax Ad- 


visory Committee are the following: 


1. That mineral, oil, and gas leases are tan- 
gible property, and should be so construed. 

2. That individuals engaged in prospecting 
for oil or minerals should be considered as 
“engaged in business having no invested cap- 
ital” or “merely nominal capital.” 

3. That surplus earned during the year 
should be construed as invested capital from 
the time at which such surplus is actually 
employed in the business. 

4. That under Section 210 of the act the 
commissioner has power to determine the 
proportion of income of an oil or mining 


business which shall be considered as excess 
profits, without requiring each taxpayer to 
determine his or its invested capital. 

5. That the proceeds from the sale by a 
corporation of its own capital stock to raise 
money for development and operation ex- 
penses should not be held as the income. 


The committee of fourteen proposed 
the following as an amendment to the 
excess profits law: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that Sec- 
tion 207 of Title 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide the revenue to defray war 
expenses and for other purposes,” approved 
October 3, 1917, be amended by the addi- 
tion of a new subdivision “C” to Section 
207, reading as follows: 


“That in the case of mines, oil, and gas 
wells the invested capital, at the option of 
the taxpayer, shall be (1) the average pre- 
war net income capitalized at 8 per cent, and 
(2) paid in or earned surplus and undivided 
profits used or employed in the business since 
the pre-war period, exclusive of undivided 
profits earned during the taxable vear. Pro- 
vided, That in the case of mines, oil and gas 
wells having no pre-war net income or ac- 
quired since the pre-war period, the ‘invested 
capital, at the option of the taxpayer, shall 
be (1) the net income for the year 1917 capi- 
talized at 12 per cent, and (2) paid-in or 
earned surplus and undivided profits used or 
employed in the business subsequent to the 
year 1917, exclusive of undivided profits 
earned during the taxable vear.” 


This proposed amendment has been 
submitted to various interests for crit- 
icism and suggestion, and will be taken 
up by the committee on January 7 for 
further discussion and final determina- 
tion as to the exact form of amendment 
which the committee will ask Congress 
to consider. 


TREASURY STOCK 

Organizers of corporations whose 
“full-paid” treasury stock is sold for the 
purpose of raising capital will be relieved 
by a recent ruling of the Revenue Com- 
missioner. The commissioner had ruled 
that income from sales of “full-paid” 
treasury stock is income within the scope 
of the income tax law. 

This caused alarm among representa- 
tives of corporations so affected, but it 
is now understood that Treasury officials 
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agree that only so much as the amount 
by which such receipts exceed the value 
of the treasury stock at the time it was 
donated to the corporation is taxable as 
income. 


1917 AND THE BITUMINOUS 
COAL INDUSTRY 

The year which has just come to a 
close was an extremely eventful year for 
the mining industry. The first half of the 
year was an era of unprecedentedly high 
prices for practically all of the mineral 
elements. A good part of 1916, and five 
years prior thereto, bituminous coal had 
been sold below the actual cost of pro- 
duction. The writer estimates that dur- 
ing that six-year period the actual loss 
to bituminous coal operators was approxi- 
mately a quarter of a billion dollars. 
During this period the preduction and 
the demand for coal had increased ap- 
proximately 10 per cent yearly, while 
the productive capacity during the greater 
part of this time increased more rapidly 
than the demand. A serious situation 
confronted the industry, and this mani- 
ested itself in a gradual decrease in the 
acilities for production. 

During these same years, the trans- 
portation agencies of the country gradu- 
ally allowed their equipment to deterior- 
ate so that the increased demand for 
transportation occasioned by war condi- 
tions placed so great a burden upon the 
railroad companies that the increased 
demand for coal could not be met. There 
was a falling off in productive capacity, 
and a falling off in the power to deliver 
coal from the mines to the consumer. 
When this shortage in supply became ap- 
parent it caused an enormous increase in 
the price of the coal which was not sold 
under contract, otherwise known as 
“free” coal. Approximately 90 per cenit 
of the coal supply was under contract at 
very low prices, in many cases at less 
than the usual cost of production, and 
much less than the cost when the in- 
creased expense of mining occasioned by 
war conditions had to be met. During 
the first half of the year those com- 
panies having any considerable amount 
of “free” coal made extravagant profits. 
while those companies with their coal 
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largely under contract, notwithstanding 
the high “market” prices for coal, were 
losing in a similar ratio. Gradually as 
contracts expired at the lower prices, 
contracts were made at largely increased 
prices. 

The Government needed coal for its 
Navy. Its contract was expiring. It had 
been buying coal in the Pocahontas field 
at a few cents over $1 per ton; the market 
at that time was taking all of the Poca- 
hontas production at better than $6 per 
ton. The operators in the Pocahontas 
coal field were under indictment for vio- 
lation of the Sherman law, and _ their 
trial was rapidly approaching in the Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr. Francis S. Peabody, who had been 
made chairvan of the Coal Committee 
oi the Council of National Defense, ac- 
cepted the compromise offer of the Poca- 
hontas operators to furnish the Navy 
with coal at $2.85 per ton, less than one- 
half the then market price. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy, with his usual sagacity, 
refused this offer. Mr. Peabody’s com- 
mittee called the bituminous coal opera- 
tors together and an agreement was 
reached by which $3 was to become the 
maximum price for bituminous coal—a 
price in excess of the cost of production 
at some points, and high enough to in- 
duce production at all points in the cen- 
tral productive fields. 

It was believed that this price would 
so stimulate production in the great 
competitive field that the price would 
be lowered to a point slightly above 
the cost of production. The President 
of the United States apparently believing 
otherwise fixed a maximum price of $2 
per ton in the fields which produced the 
greater part of the country’s coal. This 
price was below the cost of production 
in many fields, and notwithstanding the 
fact that many operators continued to 
operate their mines at a loss for patri- 
otic reasons, others less patriotic and 
those whose financial conditions made im- 
possible a continuation of operation 
closed their mines, and instead of an in- 
crease of production sufficient to meet the 
increased demand there was an actual 
falling off in production. of bituminous 
coal. 


During this period in all parts of the 
country there was a demand on the part 
of the workers for increased compensa- 
tion, and coal production was stopped by 
strikes more frequently than at any time 
in our history. The prices fixed by the 
President were increased by the Fuel 
Administration, but not until several 
weeks of delay had been occasioned in 
the effort to present to Dr. Garfield fig- 
ures upon which he might base intelli- 
gent conclusions. 

In the midst of all these difficulties the 
war excess profits tax provision of the 
income tax bill was passed by Congress, 
so worded as to put an undue and unjust 
burden upon those industries which ex- 
haust themselves by production, and fall- 
ing with particular weight upon those 
branches of the mining industry which 
made no profits during the pre-war 
period. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of pre- 
vious years, the bituminous operators of 
the country will face the “Happy New 
Year” with more relish than usual be- 
cause of the fact that 1917 and its tribu- 
lations have ‘passed into history. 


MINERAL LEASING 
BILL PASSES SENATE 


Mineral land leasing on the public do- 
main has occupied the attention of the 
United States Senate since Congress re- 
assembled. The Walsh bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 37 to 32. This bill 
represents a compromise between the two 
extremes of that body. The particular 
attention of the Senators was directed to 
the provisions dealing with the leasing of 
oil lands, and this matter has held the 
attention of operators in the public land 
States. 

It is by no means certain that the bill as 
it stands will become a law, since it is 
likely to meet with opposition in the 
House of Representatives. The Ferris 
Inll on the same subject, which has twice 
passed the House, has been reintroduced 
and it may prevail in the House over the 
Walsh bill. 

On the last day of the consideration of 
the mineral land leasing bill, the Senate 
adopted a number of vital changes. Ad- 
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ditional discretion was given to the 
Secretary of the Interior. The more 
important changes are as follows: 

Section 17 was changed to provide that 
the rights of previous claimants should 
be effective from and after January 1, 
1918, instead of August 1, 1917. Where 
the previous language in Section 17 
speaks of “diligent prosecution of work,” 
the word “diligent” has been removed and 
the phrase “without unreasonable delay” 
inserted. This scarcely affects the sig- 
nificance of the amendment but it changes 
phraseology which has already been 
passed upon by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at St. Louis in the 
well known Grass Creek Case. 

In the issuance of permits to prospect 
wild cat territory the Secretary of the 
Interior has discretion to determine 
whether the permit is on a previously 
known oil structure. The holder of a 
prospecting permit shall have the prefer- 
ence right to leases to cover territory 
upon which his permit is located. 

Holders of oil lands in Alaska prior 
to the withdrawal order who have ex- 
pended not less than $500 are entitled to 
the benefits to Section 16. This figure is 
reduced from $1,000. 

A significant amendment is that which 
provides that no further withdrawals of 
mineral lands shall be made except by 
Act of Congress. 

The Senate adopted an amendment to 
provide that a number of patentees or 
lessees may combine to construct pipe 
lines as a common carrier for joint serv- 
ice under the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. This does away with 
one of the important objections which 
were raised to the bill. 


COMBINATIONS UNDER 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


Only a short time before Senator New- 
land’s death, the writer was privileged 
to sit at the table with him at a din- 
ner given especially for the discussion of 
methods through which the Government 
might avail itself of sufficient silver bul- 
lion to care for its obligations to creditor 
nations without lifting the embargo upon 
gold exportation. Senator Newlands 
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said to the writer: “Do you remember 
when you came before our committee 
urging legislation which would permit 
business combinations under Govern- 
ment supervision? Recent events have 
demonstrated the wisdom of your posi- 
tion and the necessity of permitting more 
effective cooperation in business affairs.” 
The writer believed, and still believes, 
that business units should be permitted to 
pool their forces for higher efficiency and 
that a better conservation and_ utiliza- 
tion of resources can be effected through 
such coordination. Such combinations 
could not be safely permitted except un- 
de: Government supervision. With 
proper constructive power, the Federal 
Trade Commission could have provided 
for a cooperation which might have pre- 
vented the need for Government interfer- 
ence with the operation of the established 
business agencies which have heretofore 
fully met public requirements. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
AND ITS RAILROADS 


The taking over of the management 
of the railroads by the Government ap- 
pears to have been a necessary step un- 
der the existing conditions. The writer 
believes these conditions to have been 
abnormal and unnecesasry. Whether this 
belief is well founded or not, there can 
be no question that the congestion of 
traffic upon the roads of the country and 
the failure to transport fuel to points 
where its use is an absolute necessity for 
industrial and domestic purposes required 
a perfect coordination of those forces 
through which the prime essential of all 
progress, transportation, should be made 
available to meet existing needs. For 
some years past railroad betterments have 
not kept pace with the increasing demand 
for transportation. It is claimed that the 
failure to keep pace with industrial 
progress was brought about by too much 
Government supervision, by the making 
of rules which prevented the railroad 
business from being profitable, resulting 
in a depression of stocks and the inabil- 
ity of the roads to raise the money neces- 
sary to keep their equipment at maximum 
efficiency. THe Mintnc Concress 


JourNAL regrets the conditions which 
have made the Government control a 
necessity, but it believes that such man- 
agement is absolutely necessary at this 
time, and it hopes that through a more 
complete coordination of forces new im- 
petus may be given to industrial enter- 
prises and that we may be better pre- 
pared to meet the great war requirements 
of the day. 


CAPITAL AND PRODUCTION 

No theories as to possible improvements 
in society can change the fact that pri- 
vate capital furnishes the mechanism of 
wealth production. The yield of mining 
and industrial plants is a response to the 
incentive of private capital to pursue its 
normal functions. When the Govern- 
ment needs minerals it must rely upon 
privately owned mines and oil wells to 
provide for its requirements. One may 
say that the Government can confiscate 
the mines or commandeer them for tem- 
porary purposes, but the one who says 
this must first propose the means whereby 
a government engaged in a great war can 
successfully devote itself to industrial as 
well as military affairs. It is task enough 
to man the battlefields of Europe with- 
out being called upon to man the indus- 
tries. The incentives of private capital 
must be trusted. 

The decision of the President to as- 
sume the direction of the railways is 
hardly to be accepted as a case of Govern- 
ment necessity, primarily. The necessity 
was rather upon the side of the railways, 
which have been unable to finance them- 
selves up to the demands of traffic. This 
condition threw the burden of their man- 
agement upon more powerful shoulders, 
namely, those of the whole people. The 
private control of the railways would 
have been better for the Government if 
the railway managements had been able 
to meet the requirements of the times. 

Taking it for granted, therefore, that 
the private management of mines and 
other industrial plants is best for the 
Government, we need not look for any 
confiscation of such properties. On the 
contrary, we may expect the Government 
to use an excess of caution in preserving 
the activities of industry and encourag- 
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ing its efficiency. Great burdens are 
bound to fall upon the patriotism of the 
owners of mining and industrial plants, 
as these naturally expect, but it is to be 
remembered that capital acts in masses, 
and it does not, in spite of popular im- 
pression, possess intelligence of force. It 
functions in a certain mechanical way, 
and it responds to discouragement with- 
out any perceptible intelligence of indi- 
vidual action. This may be better under- 
stood by making the comparision with 
labor. Individual laborers may act with 
perceptible intelligence, but labor in the 
mass, considered as a blind force, is a 
brutal phenomenon. 

Accordingly, the officers of the Govern- 
ment upon whom falls the duty of over- 
seeing industry during a national crisis 
must be constantly warned against op- 
pression and revolution. Beyond a cer- 
tain point, we shall have confiscation of 
capital, if it is possible for the burdens 
of war to become great enough, and this 
will be certain to react upon the Gov- 
ernment itself. It is to be hoped that it 
will never be necessary to destroy the 
traditions af business in an effort to 
finance the war. The United States is 
rich enough to provide a huge income for 
military purposes simply from the nor- 
mal annual increase. Let the fixing of 
the burden be equitable and without taint 
of revolution. 


ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 


The one hundred million people who 
remain at home must earn a living for 
themselves and also create a surplus from 
which the fighters at the front must be 
supplied with army necessities. To stop 
the manufacture of Christmas toys might 
liberate an infinitessimal part of the na- 
tion’s productive capacity for use in 
some line of production apparently more 
necessary in the conduct of the war. It 
would, however, take from a calling in 
which certain tradesmen are efficient and 
supply other workshops with inefficient 
workmen. It might take from certain 
tradesmen the means through which they 
may accumulate such earnings as will en- 
able them to pay taxes. Taxes must be 
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levied against property; income taxes 
must come from income; the Government 
must not cripple those factors from 
which it expects to get its support. 
Would it be wise to destroy the Christ- 
mas spirit, which is in tune with the keen- 
est loyalty and that spirit of self-sacrifice 
upon which this war is being waged? 
Tue Mintnc Concress does 
not believe that it is within the outlook 
of any man or set of men to draw accu- 
rate and definite lines of de narcation 
between the essential and the nonessen- 
tial industries. It may be that business 
cannot now be conducted as usual, but 
it is true that the more nearly we can 
keep the industrial power of the nation 
in its accustomed channels and at its 
greatest efficiency, the more easy will it 
be to meet governmental requirements. 
To close up certain industries because 
thought to be nonessential will so disturb 
the body politic that it will fail to func- 
tion properly at the more important 
points. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 
, AND THE WAR 


A considerable agitation has been de- 
veloped throughout the West because of 
a rumor that the Administration was 
about to declare the production of gold a 
nonessential industry; at least to declare 
that other industries were more essential 
and to divert the distribution of explo- 
sives to other channels. This rumor had 
no foundation in fact, but it does call 
attention to the importance of gold and 
the increasing importance as war expen- 
ditures require an expansion of currency. 
The governments of the world have 
recognized the importance of gold by the 
issuance of embargoes upon its expor- 
tation. 

Tue Mrntnc Concress JouRNAL has 
frequently called attention to the increas- 
ing burden upon gold production caused 
by the increasing costs of labor, machin- 
ery, and supplies. The value of gold is 
fixed; as production costs increase, gold 
producing profits decrease. The gold 
production of the world is rapidly de- 
creasing. The circulating medium of the 
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world, based upon gold values, is increas- 
ing with alarming rapidity. Gold pro- 
duction cannot possibly keep pace with 
the increased credits which it is required 
to support. It is no time to discourage 
the production of gold, unless we can ad- 
just our business to a basis of depreci- 
ated currency. In 1864 one dollar in gold 
was worth $2.85 in currency; in 1873 one 
dollar in gold was worth $1.19 in cur- 
rency ; from 1860 until 1880 gold was at 
a premium. In other words, our cur- 
rency was depreciated. This premium 
continually decreased until our gold re- 
serves were in a proper ratio to the credit 
money of the nation. The United States 
has been fortunate enough to almost 
double its gold reserves during the past 
few years. Approximately speaking, we 
have increased our gold supply from one 
and three-quarter billions’ to three and 
one-half billions. This was the nation’s 
net profit from the war while we were 
slackers. Now that we have taken our 
proper place in the ranks, we must here- 
after bear our share of the burden. This 
means increasing expenditures, which 
must continually increase the burden of 
credits which gold must maintain. 

This is no time to discourage the pro- 
duction of gold. It is a time in which 
every possible governmental-agency look- 
ing to the stimulation of gold production 
should make its best effort. 

We must realize the necessity of keep- 
ing a gold reserve in sufficient amount to 
support the continually increasing amount 
of currency which the enormous increase 
in business transactions make neces- 
sary. To interfere with gold production 
would be worse than folly. 


PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


Every day’s experience adds to the 
justification of the course pursued by the 
Committee on Coal Production of the 
Council of National Defense, of which 
Mr. Francis S. Peabody, of Chicago, was 
chairman. Every day’s experience brings 
increasing proof of the foolishness of 
those upon whose advice the Peabody 
program was destroyed and a price fixed 
for coal less than the cost of production 


at a considerable number of the mines of 
the country. The coal famine with which 
the country is now and has been suffer- 
ing is the direct, the natural, and the al- 
most inevitable result of the effort to 
make price more important than produc- 
tion. It is true that the price fixed by 
the Administration which the Fuel Ad- 
ministration was called upon to make 
effective was sufficient to leave a margin 
of profit to the producers of approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the coal of the 
country. It is equally true that the $2 
price was not sufficient to enable the pro- 
ducers of the remaining 25 per cent to 
operate at a profit. The fuel needs of 
the country called for an increased an- 
nual production of not less than 50,000- 
000 tons. This increase could not be 
hoped for except as the result of a high 
price, the only inducement which ever 
justified increased development and pro- 
duction. The destruction of this incen-- 
tive has induced confusion, want, and 
suffering, and the end is not yet. 


OIL SHALE LOCATIONS 


Interest in the oil-bearing shales of 
western Colorado and eastern Utah has 
caused some prospectors to inquire con- 
cerning the method of locating claims 
under the public land laws. While the 
matter is not wholly free from doubt and 
possible exceptions, it is probable that 
the placer law generally applies in such 
cases. The statute of 1897 says: 

Any person authorized to enter lands under 
the mining laws of the United States may 
enter and obtain patent to lands containing 
petroleum or other mineral oils, and chiefly 
valuable therefor, under the provisions of 
the laws relating to placer mineral claims. 

The practice of locating oil lands as 
placers existed without question until 
1896, when the Secretary of the Interior 
decided against it. Congress, therefore, 
in 1897, adopted the statute confirming 
the previous practice. Apparently there 
seems to be no doubt of the right of the 
locator of oil shale lands to claim patent 
under the placer law, but there are cer- 
tain considerations which may alter the 
case. 


Decisions of the courts in the matter 
of locating asphaltum are the nearest ap- 
proach to any adjudication of the sub- 
ject, although they are not complete. 
These hinge upon the accepted definitions 
of lodes and the reasonings of the courts 
concerning the geological structure of 
asphaltum deposits. In a classic case, 
entitled Webb vs. the American Asphal- 
tum Company, it was the judgment of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Dis- 
trict, that asphaltum, varying in its con- 
sistency from a liquid to a semi-liquid 
condition, may be located as petroleum, 
but that when it assumes the solid form 
and is found in a vein or lode it cannot 
be located under the petroleum placer 
statute. If Congress had intended to in- 
clude veins of asphaltum in place, the 
court held, it would have so stated in the 
act of 1897. Judge Sanborn wrote the 
decision. 

Inasmuch as oil shales have not long 
been considered in the United States as 
a source of petroleum, the courts have 
not had occasion to pass upon this ques- 
tion. 

The chief element of doubt in the case 
of oil-bearing shale is whether the loca- 
tion is based upon the oil it contains or 
upon the shale. If the location contem- 
plates the mining of the shale for its oil 
content, one may well reason that its 
solid form furnishes an analogy with the 
condition of solid asphalt in the shape of 
a vein or lode. Residual bodies of wax 
or asphalt deposited in fissures traversing 
a body of shale should, according to the 
asphalt case already cited, be held to take 
precedence over all placer rights. On 
the other hand, if the oil is regarded as 
a liquid content of the shale, and its re- 
covery is known to be in liquid form, it 
falls within the purview of the 1897 
statute. 


PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE 


What is familiarly known as the Webb 
bill, intended to promote export trade, 
passed the Senate December 12 with a 
few slight verbal amendments. This bill 
had already passed the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, and a conference committee 
Was appointed by the Senate, consisting 
of Senators Pomerene, Robinson and 
Cummins. 

The Webb bill was discussed at the 
New York meeting of the members of 
the American Mining Congress, which 
has gone on record as favoring the adop- 
tion of this measure. It provides that the 
Sherman act shall not be construed to 
prohibit any association or combination 
formed for the sole purpose of engaging 
in export trade, provided that such asso- 
ciation or combination does not operate 
to restrain the trade of any domestic 
competitor or enter into any agreement 
or understanding or conspiracy, the nat- 
ural effect of which enhances or de- 
presses prices within the United States. 

The bill permits the acquisition by any 
corporation of any part of the stock or 
capital of any other corporation organ- 
ized solely for the purpose of engaging 
in export trade, unless the effect of such 
ownership may be to restrain trade or 
lessen competition in the United States. 

Combinations so engaged in export 
trade fall under the supervision of and 
must report to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the commission may bring 
action to cause such combinations to 
change their methods upon showing that 
their conduct does not comply with the 
intent of the act. 


MORIARTY GIVEN WIDE POWER 
BY THE FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 


The railroad situation in the country with 
particular reference to coal transportation was 
the subject of a conference December 15, be- 
tween United States Fuel Administrator Harry 
A. Garfield and A. W. Thompson, chairman of 
the Committee of operating managers of eastern 
railroads with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

One result of the presence in Washington of 
Chairman Thompson and of his recommendations 
was announcement of the appointment by the 
Fuel Administration of C. R. Moriarty of Cleve- 
land as the Fuel Administration’s representative 
to exercise such powers and authority as may 
be necessary to enable him to perform all of 
the duties of general director of the coal shippers 
terminal pool association. 

The credentials given to Mr. Moriarty pro- 
vide that he shall work under the direction of 
Federal Fuel Administrators Homer Johnson of 
Ohio, and W. K. Prudden of Michigan. 
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COPPER PRODUCTION 
INCREASES OVER 1916 


Year Just Closed Saw an Output of Red Metal 
Valued at $510,000,000 


The production of copper in 1917 was 
slightly less than in 1916, according to pre- 
liminary figures and estimates collected by 
B. S. Butler of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, from all 
plants that make blister copper from domestic 
ores or that produce refined copper. At an 
average price of about 27 cents a pound the 
output for 1917 has a value of $510,000,000, as 
against values of $475,000,000 for 1916 and 
$190,000,000 for 1913. 

The figures showing the smelter production 
from domestic ores represent the actual out- 
put of most of the companies for 11 months 
and the estimated output for December. A 
few companies gave no figures for November 
but furnished estimates of the combined out- 
put of November and December. The produc- 
tion of blister and Lake copper from domes- 
tic ores was 1,890,000,000 pounds in 1917, 
against 1,928,000,000 pounds in 1916 and 1,224.- 
000, pounds in 1913. 

The output of refined copper (electrolytic, 
Lake, casting, and pig) from primary sources, 
domestic and foreign, for 1917, is estimated 
at 2 362,000,000 pounds, compared with 2.259. 
000,000 pounds for 1916 and_ 1,615,000,000 
pounds for 1913. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


According to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the imports of unmanu- 


factured copper of all forms for the first 10 . 


months of 1917 amounted to 460,780,000 
pounds, as against 397,594,000 pounds for the 
first 10 months of 1916. The imports for the 
year 1916 were 462,335,000 pounds. 

The exports of pigs, ingots, bars, plates, 
sheets, rods, wire and like copper products 
for the first 10 months of 1917, as determined 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, amounted to 953,876,000 pounds; the 
exports for the first 10 months of 1916 were 
655,473.000 pounds. Similar exports for the 
year 1916 were 784,006,000 pounds. 

At the beginning of 1917 about 128,000,000 
pounds of refined copper was in stock in the 
United States. By adding this quantity to 
the refinery output of the year it will be seen 
that the total available supply of refined 
copper, exclusive of secondary copper, was 
about 2,490,000,000 pounds. By subtracting 
from this quantity the exports for the first 
10 months and the estimated exports for the 
last 2 months, and assuming no change in 
stocks, it will be seen that the supply avail- 
able for domestic consumption in 1917 was 
materially less than the 1,430,000,000 pounds 
available in 1916. 


The average monthly quoted prices of cop- 
per in 1916 and 1917 were almost exactly the 
same, 27.2 cents a pound. The average quoted 
price in 1916 was about 2.5 cents more than 
the actual average price received. The actual 
price received in 1917 was probably nearer 
the average quoted price. 


RECORD BY STATES 


Arizona produced 687,800,000 pounds, a 
slight decrease from the production in 1916, 
which was 694,800,000 pounds. 

Montana produced 278,000,000 pounds, as 
against 352,000,000 pounds in 1916. 

Michigan produced 275,000,000 pounds an 
increase over the 269,794,000 pounds produced 
in 1916. 

Utah produced 245,000,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 232,000,000 pounds in 1916. 

Nevada. produced 110,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease over the 100,800,000 pounds produced 
in 1916. 

Alaska, with a production of about 87,500,000 
pounds, showed a large decrease from the 
previous year. 

New Mexico increased its production to 
104,500,000 pounds from 79,800,000 pounds in 
1916. 

The production of California was consider- 
ably above the 43,400,000 pounds produced in 
1916. 

The production in Tennessee, did not differ 
greatly from the production in 1916 which was 
14,500,000 pounds. 


Dealers Required to Cooperate 


The present is not a time when coal dealers 
can run their business as they see fit and co- 
operation with the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration will be required, Dr. Garfield an- 
nounces. If coal dealers in any part of the 
United States refuse to cooperate with the 
Federal Fuel Administration steps will be taken 
to divert coal to dealers who will cooperate. 
This policy of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration was made known in a telegram to a firm 
of coal dealers in a Pennsylvania city. 

The telegram to the coal dealers who had been 
reported as refusing to cooperate with the Fuel 
Administration was as follows: 

“Administration is advised you refuse to co- 
operate with Federal Fuel Administrator. If 
this is the case administration will take steps 
to have all coal shipped to you diverted to other 
local dealers who are willing to cooperate with 
this administration in relieving whole situation. 
It is not a time when dealers can run their own 
business as they see fit and cooperation on part 
of dealers must be given if efforts of this ad- 
ministration are to be successful. Unless advice 


that you are willing to cooperate is given by 
four o'clock this afternoon we will arrange to 
have all coal now in transit diverted to other 
dealers in your city.”’ 
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LESS ZINC MINED LAST 
YEAR THAN IN 1916 


Total Output Estimated at 690,000 Tons as 
Compared with 702,610 Tons in 1916. 


The zinc-mining and zinc-smelting indus- 
tries started the year with every prospect of 
prosperity, although the price of spelter was 
below the average of the preceding year. 
During the last half of the year both the zinc 
smelters and the zinc miners were claiming 
that their operations were unprofitable because 
of the high general prices and the low price 
of spelter. In consequence a large part of the 
smelting capacity of the couniry was idle at 
the close of the year, and there was a notable 
curtailment of output during the last quarter. 

According to the best information now 
available, the recoverable zinc content of ore 
mined in ihe United States in 1917 was about 
690,000 short tons, compared with 702,610 tons 
in 1916 and 605,915 tons in 1915, 

The Joplin district gained nearly 20,000 tons 
in output. This gain was made during the 
early part of the year, however, for the in- 
creasing cost of operating in the sheet-ground 
districts and the declining price of concen- 
trates caused practically all those mines to 
close, and reduced the output of sheet-ground 
concentrates from a weekly average of 3,000 
tons in 1916 to an average of about one-third 
of that quantity in recent weeks. This loss, 
which is permanent, involves a net reduction 
of the zinc resources of the country of over 
50,000 tons of recoverable zinc in a year, as 
well as of lead concentrates containing 15,000 
tons of lead. 

New Jersey increased its output over 10,000 
tons, the upper Mississippi Valley district 
gained 5,000 tons, and Arkansas made a credi- 
table increase. Montana fell off nearly 25,000 
tons, the loss being due largely to the strike 
in the Butte district. Colorado lost 10,000 tons, 
Utah 5,000 tons, New Mexico 4,000 tons, Idaho 
and California 3,000 tons each, and Nevada 
2,000 tons. Of the total production, the 
Eastern States contributed 154,000 tons, or 22 
per cent, the Central Siates 293,000 tons, or 
43 per cent, and the Western States 243,000 
tons, or 35 per cent. In 1916 the correspond- 
ing quotas were, Eastern States, 20 per cent; 
Central States, 38 per cent; and Western 
Siates, 42 per cent. 

The following figures have been compiled 
without change by -C. E. Siebenthal, of the 
United States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, from reports furnished by all 
active smelters of zinc ores, showing their 
output for the first eleven months of the year 
and their estimated output for December. 
Figures showing the imports and exports for 
ten months were obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and to 
these figures have been added estimates for 
the remainder of the year. 
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SMELTER CAPACITY GREATLY REDUCED 


Owing to the depression in the spelter in- 
dustry and the necessity of curtailing produc- 
tion, two plants in Kansas, one in Chanute, 
and the other at La Harpe, have been dis- 
mantled, and nine more plants in Kansaas and 
Missouri will be dismantled. Twenty zinc 
smelters were not in operation. - The firsi 
cclumn in the following table shows the maxi- 
mum reiort capacity by states before any 
plants were dismantled, and it probably rep- 
resents ihe maximum retort capacity in the 
United States for all time. 


Zinc SMELTING Capacity, 1917 


\Maximum Retorts in| Idle | Retorts 


| number | operation] retorts under 
tate. Oo! ee a. | Dec. 15, | construc- 
retorts. 1917. tion. 
Illinois.........} 47,568 | 34,232 | 
Kanaas.....3... 44,054 | 11,826 | 29,406 |......... 
Oklahoma...... 77,899 | | 27,408 
Other States...., 60,090 | 41,242 | 18,848 | 840 
840 


229,611 | 137,791 | 88,998 


As table, 88,998 retorts out of 
225,637, or 40 per cent, were idle. A number 
ot additions to capacity that were planned 
early in the year were abandoned. The only 
retorts now under consiruction are the block 
of 840 at the Terre Haute, Ind., plant of the 
Grasselli Chemical Co. The new smelter of the 
United Zinc Smelting Corporation, at Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., has two blocks of 1,728 retorts 
completed, but they have not been operated, 
and no more are under consiruction. The acid 
plant, however, is being operated. The smelter 
and acid plant of the American Zinc and Chem- 
ical Co., at Langcloth, Pa., is down indefinitely 
on account of a strike. The furnaces and 
kilns are under repair. Three smelters with 
acid plants in Illinois are operating at half 
capacity on a hand-to-mouth basis on account 
of the difficulty of obiaining zinc concentrates 
due to the freight congestion. 


PRODUCTION IS STATIONARY BUT VALUE DROPS 
GREATLY 


The production of spelter from domestic 
ore in 1917 is estimated at 574,994 short tons, 
worth, at the average St. Louis spot quotation, 
about $102,350,000, and the production from 
foreign ore at 92,757 tons, a total of 667,751 
tons worth $118,860,000, compared to a total 
of 667,456 tons in 1916 (563,561 tons of domes- 
tic origin, and 104,005 tons of foreign origin), 
worth $178,878,000 at the average St. Louis 
selling price. This indicates practically the 
same production as in 1916, but a loss of more 
than $60,000,000 in value. Included in the 
output is 28,175 tons of electrolytic spelter, 
of which a part was refined by electrolysis 
from prime western spelter. This was the 
product of five plants. The quantity of zinc 
dust prepared for market was over 7,000 tons. 
The output of secondary spelter redistilled at 
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regular smelters and at the smelters with 
large retorts was about 21,600 tons. 

Primary spelter was produced during the 
first half of the year at the rate of 722,000 
tons a year, during the third quarter at the 
rate of 626,000 tons a year, and during the 
fourth quarter at the rate of 600,000 tons a 
year. 

The production of primary spelter from 
both domestic and foreign ores, apportioned 
according to the states in which it was 
smelted, by six-months periods, was as follows: 


SPELTER PropucTioN, 1915-16, By STATES 
{SHORT TONS] 


1916 1917 
State. | 
First Second Pirst Second 
half. half. half. half. 
90,082 90,268 95,149 79,668 
| 74,592 65,924 42,359 33,269 
Oklahoma...... | 73,298 90,790 | 109,130 89,389 
Other States... | 78,480 95,054 114,500 104,287 


| 316,452 342,036 | 361,138 | 306,613 


658,488 | 667,751 


IMPORTS OF ZINC ORE REDUCED; EXPORTS OF 
SPELTER STATIONARY 


The imports of spelter (mostly scrap, prob- 
ably) are estimated at 270 short tons, valued 
at about $25,000, compared with 684 tons in 
1916. Zinc dust was imporied to the amount 
of 380 tons, worth $90,000. The imports of 
zinc ore in 1917 were approximately 215,000 
short tons, containing about 75,600 tons of 
zinc and worth about $4,550,000, compared with 
285,964 tons of ore, containing 148,147 tons 
of zinc, in 1916. The imports of zinc ore in 
the first ten months of 1917 originated as 
follows: 


Zinc Ore ImporTeD INTO UNITED STATES, JANUARY- 
OCTOBER, 1917 


From | Ore. Zine content.| Value. 
| 
Short tons. Short tons, 


eee 14,554 4,362 $294,669 
Mexico. 41,853 2,574,129 
French Africa...... .| 1,246 | 623 66,346 
27,731 12,502 753,598 

194,318 | 67,834 4,066,935 


Exports of spelter and sheets made from 
domestic ore are estimated at 144,000 short 
tons, worth $37,000,000, compared with 163,137 
tons, worth $51,312,990, in 1916. Exports 
of spelter made from foreign ore are esti- 
mated at 60,000, valued at $11,900,000, com- 
pared with 43,230 tons in 1916. The exports 
of zinc manufactures fell off to $400,000 in 
1917 from $572,286 in 1916. The exports of 
brass are estimated at 169,000 tons, valued at 
$104,300,000, compared with 122,466 tons, 
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worth $72,683,626, in 1916. Manufactures of 
brass were exported io the value of about 
$134,500,000, compared with $241,668,081, in 
1916. The value of loaded cartridges exported 
in 1917 was about $41,000,000, against $55,103,- 
904, in 1916. 

The exports of spelter made from foreign 
ore, and of spelter and zinc sheets made from 
domestic ore, are shown in the following table: 


Export OF SPELTER AND SHEET ZINC, BY MONTHS, 
1916-17, In SHort Tons 


1916 1917 


Month. 

Domestic. Foreign. Domestic.| Foreign. 
10,483 3,531 15,531 , 2,650 
February....... 10,328 3,919 15,549 | 4,860 
March. 8,171 575 | 17,408 8,230 
9,133 1,902 12,669 | 3,248 
8,583 4,811 19,528 | 9,946 
11,309 5,459 13,095 | 1,757 
July. . 12,709 4,508 8,863 | 2,240 
18,662 4,232 11,283 | 758 
September......) 19,125 965 8,749 | 19,625 
October........) 19,994 6,110 6,057 2,451 


163,137 43,230 | 128,733 55,765 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION SLIGHTLY DECREASED; 
STOCKS GREATLY INCREASED 

The apparent domestic consumption of spel- 
ter in 1917 may be computed as follows: The 
sum of the stock on hand at smelters at the 
beginning of the year, 17,598 tons, plus the im- 
ports, estimated at 270 ions, and the produc- 
tion, 667,751 tons, gives the iotal available 
supply—685,619 tons. From this are to be sub- 
tracted the exports of domestic spelter and 
sheets, 144,000 tons, the exporis of spelter made 
from foreign ore, 60,000 tons, and the stock 
on hand at smelters at the end of the year 
(to be exact, on December 5), 50,107 tons, or 
a total of 254107 tons, leaving a _ balance 
of 431,500 tons as the apparent domestic 
consumption. This calculation takes no 
account of the stocks of spelter held by dealers 
or consumers. This shows a decrease of 28,000 
tons when compared with the 458,428 tons 
apparently consumed in 1916. This decrease 
is partly accounted for by the increase of 
15,000 tons in the zinc content of exports of 
brass. On the other hand, ihe exports of 
manufactures of brass decreased nearly one- 
half. The normal antewar consumption of 
spelter in the United States was about 300,000 
tons. 

The stock of spelter on hand at smelters, 
in transit, or in the hands of agents Decem- 
ber 15, 1917, was 50,107 tons, as compared 
with 17,598 tons in hand or transit January 
1, 1917, with 33,147 tons June 30, and with 
47,186 September 30. 


GREAT DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF SPELTER 


The price of spelter at St. Louis started at 
9.75 cents a pound, and after receding to 9 
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cents at the middle of January, rose gradually 
to 10.75 cents early in March. The price 
dropped to 8.9 cents late in April, rose grad- 
ually to 9.4 cents by the end of May, but in 
a series of declines, with short recoveries, 
reached 7.75, near which it closed the year. 
The average quoted price for the year for 
prime western spelter at St. Louis was 89 
cents a pound, as compared with an average 
sales price for all grades of 13.4 cents a pound 
in 1916, and an average sales price of 12.4 
cenis in 1915. 

The London official price of spelter started 
at £50 5s a long ton (10.6 cents a pound), 
and, roughly paralleling the St. Louis price, 
rose to £58 10s a long ton (12.4 cents a pound) 
early in March, declined again late in March, 
rose two-tenths of a cent early in April while 
the St. Louis price was dropping a cent a 
pound, and then, owing to governmental con- 
trol, settled back to £54 a long~-ton (nearly 
11.5 cents a pound), at which point the nomi- 
nal price has since remained. The average 
London price for the year was £54 2s a long 
ton (nearly 11.5 cents). 

The foregoing St. Louiss prices are those of 
the ordinary commercial grade of  spelter. 
High-gradé spelter suitable for cartridge spin- 
ning has been so much in demand thai it has 
brought a good premium, 

Most spelter is sold for future delivery, and 
in the preceding years of the war the average 
price has been considerably lower than the 
average spot quotations. For the first six 
months of 1917, however, spelter for future 
delivery brought within a half-cent of spot 
spelter, and in the last half of the year com- 
manded a small premium over spot spelter. 
Taking into consideration the high grade of 
the spelter sold, the average selling price of 
spelter must have been above the average 
quotation for spot spelter, and the total value 
indicated elsewhere must be somewhat under 
the real figures. 


Chicago to Get Smokeless Coal 


The report, apparently widely circulated to 
the effect that the Fuel Administration con- 
templates ordering the discontinuance of smoke- 
less coal shipments to Chicago is without founda- 
tion. In response to numerous telegrams re- 
ceived protesting against such an order the Fuel 
Administration sent the following telegram to 
Chicago coal companies: 

“We are not contemplating discontinuance of 
shipments of smokeless coal to Chicago. 

“Please advise source of your information 
to this effect. The Fuel Administration fully 
appreciates the importance of rendering every 
assistance possible in connection with the supply 
of coal for Chicago requirements.” 


Most of the mines in the Kanawha and New 
River coal fields in West Virginia have resumed 
operation after being put out of commission 
for several days due to the draining of a pool 
in the Kanawha River and shutting off power 
supplied by the Virginia Power Company. 
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UNCLE SAM IS NOW 
OPERATING RAILROADS 


Improvement in Coal Distribution is Expected 
as a Result of Unification of Transporta 
tion Lines. 


Overshadowing other big events of the past 
month is the taking over of the railways by 
the Government. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Wm. G. McAdoo, was selected by the 
President to direct the operation of the coun- 
try’s transportation lines. This step is ex- 
pected to be of greatest immediate aid in 
the distribution of coal. 

A complete statement of the coal needs of 
the North Atlantic States, particularly New 
England, has been laid before the Director 
General of Railways by the Fuel Administra- 
tion. Fuel Administrator Garfield has im- 
pressed upon the railway and_ shipping 
authorities the grave necessity for an imme- 
diate improvement in transportation condi- 
tions in order to relieve the needs of New 
England. 

The Fuel Administration is furnishing full 
data to the representatives of the Director 
General as to the sources from which New 
England coal is moving in order that this 
coal may be hurried to New England along 
the shortest possible transportation lines. 

A distribution schedule covering the North 
Atlantic States and eastern Ohio has been 
worked out by the Fuel Administration. This 
schedule shows the mining districts from 
which coal for this consuming territory is 
being supplied and the transportation lines 
along which the coal must move from the 
mines to the distributing centers. This infor- 
mation is expected to enable the railroad lines 
to take the amount of coal needed as dire>tly 
as possible from the mines to central distribut- 
ing points and thence on orders from State 
Fuel Administrators to the points of con- 
sumption. 

Under this schedule the Fuel Administration 
seeks to aid the railroads in eliminating the 
cross-hauling of coal. Specific coal producing 
districts in West Virginia and Western Penn- 
sylvania will be set aside to supply the dis- 
tributing centers in the North Atlantic States. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield discussed the 
transportation conditions as affecting the 
coal supply of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and the New England States at various 
conferences with Director General of Rail- 
ways McAdoo. 


No Extra Profit for Jobbers 


The authorized advance of 35 cents per ton 
in the price of anthracite coal will not be allowed 
by the Fuel Administration on coal in the hands 
of jobbers or retailers when the increase was 
ordered by the President, effective December 1. 
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OVER 640,000 TONS 
OF LEAD MINED 


Output for 1917 was 17,000 Tons More Than 
in 1916—Price at End of Year Unsatisfac- 
tory. 


The high price of lead in 1916 stimulated 
activity in lead prospecting and lead mining. 
Further activity was stimulated by the extra- 
ordinary high price of lead in June, 1917, and 
by the gradual increase in the price of silver, 
which led to the reopening of silver-lead 
mines that had been abandoned years ago on 
account of the low price of silver. During the 
first half of 1917 the lead industry was there- 
fore very prosperous, although there was a 
general increase in the cost of both labor and 
supplies. The great decline in price that set 
in just before the middle of 1917 continued 
until the end of the year when the price was 
lower than at the beginning of the year, but 
the decline was accompanied by no correspond- 
ing decrease in the cost of production, so that 
the producers complained that lead was selling 
below its actual cost. 

The lead content of ore mined in the United 
States in 1917 was about 640,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 622,967 tons in 1916, a gain of 
17,000 tons. The Joplin district gained 8,000 
tons, California over 5,000 tons, Idaho 4,000 
tons, and Washington and Montana 2,000 tons 
each. Tennessee, which made an annual out- 
put of only a few tons in previous years, re- 
ported a produciion of nearly 3,000 tons. 
Arizona and Utah lost about 4,000 tons each, 
and Colorado about 2,000 tons, as compared 
with 1916. The disseminated lead district of 
southeast Missouri remains the largest pro- 
ducer of lead ,the output for 1917 being practi- 
cally the same as in 1916. 

The Bunker Hill Smelter, at Kellogg, Idaho, 
was compleied and put in operation during the 
year. The Empire Smelter and Refining Co. 
rebuilt the old smelter at Deming, N. Mex., 
and treated ores from April until October, 
when the plant was destroyed by fire. The 
Ontario Smelting and Refining Co. is building 
a soft-lead smelter in the northeastern part of 
Oklahoma, a few miles southwest of Baxter 
Springs, Kan. It will be equipped with four 
Newman automatic hearths, a lead stack, and 
a bag house. 

The following estimates have been compiled 
without change by C. E. Siebenthal from re- 
ports made to the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, from all 
the lead refineries and soft-lead smelters that 
were in operation during the year. These re- 
ports give the actual production of lead for 
the first ten or eleven months, and estimates 


of the output for the remainder of the year. 
The statistics of the imports and exports, 
and of lead remaining in warehouses have 
been made up from the records of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for ten 
or eleven months, and from estimates for 
the remainder of the year. 

The production of refined lead, desilverized 
and soft, from domestic and foreign ores in 
1917 is estimated at 599,000 tons, worth, at the 
average New York price, about $110,000,000, 
compared with 571,134 tons, worth $78,816,000, 
in 1916, and with 550,055 tons, worth $51,705,- 
000, in 1915. The figures for 1917 do not 
include an estimated output of 20,000 tons of 
antimonial lead, worth about $4,600,000, com- 
pared with 24,038 tons in 1916, and with 23,224 
tons in 1915. The production of desilverized 
lead of domestic origin, exclusive of desilver- 
ized soft lead, is estimated at 297,000 tons, 
against 316,469 tons in 1916, and 301,564 tons 
in 1915; and that of desilverized lead of for- 
eign origin at 59,000 tons, compared with 
18,906 tons in 1916 and 43,029 tons in 1915. 
The production of soft lead from Mississippi 
Valley ores is estimated at 243,000 tons, com- 
pared with 235,759 tons in 1916 and 205,462 
tons in 1915, The total production of desilver- 
ized and soft lead from domestic ores was 
thus about 540,000 tons, valued at $99,000,000, 
compared with 552,228 tons, valued at $76,207,- 
000 in 1916, a loss of about 12,000 tons. The 
loss of nearly 20,000 tons in domestic desilver- 
ized lead was partly offset by a gain of 7,000 
tons in domesiic soft lead, and much more than 
made up by a gain of 40,000 tons in desilver- 
ized lead of foreign origin. 

The final figures for the production of soft 
lead will show an increase of a few thousand 
tons over those here given, for the smelters 
and refiners of argentiferous lead undoubtedly 
treated some soft lead ore from the Mississippi 
Valley, which, in their preliminary estimates, 
is not distinguished from silver-lead ore. 

In consequence of the great demand and 
high price about 5,000 tons of secondary lead 
and over 4,000 tons of secondary antimonial 
lead were recovered at the regular smelters. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The imports of lead are estimated at 20,000 
short tons of lead in ore, valued at $2,200,000; 
37,000 tons of lead in base bullion, valued at 
$5,100,000, and 4,400 tons of refined and old 
lead, valued at $650,000, a total of 61,400 tons, 
valued at approximately $8,000,000, compared 
with 35,330 tons in 1916. Of the imports in 
1917 about 48,000 tons came from Mexico, 
against 25,919 tons in 1916. 

The lead imported into the United States 
during the first ten months of 1917, compris- 
ing lead in ore, bullion, and pigs, and old 
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lead, originated as shown in’ the following 
table: 


LEAD IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES JANUARY 
To OcToBEerR, 1917, 1In SHORT 


From 
From From | 
other Total 
Mexico. Canada. | 

2,665 1,762 33 4,460 
February....... 292 918 2,174 
March 4,534 1,528 OF 6,156 
rears 4,162 515 647 5,324 
ay 5,680 365 198 6,243 
June 4,502 107 1,344 5,953 
y 3,653 164 4,381 8,198 


The exports of lead of foreign origin smelted 
or refined in the United States showed con- 
siderable increase. They are estimated at 
17,000 tons, worth $3,300,000, against 9,880 tons 
in 1916, and 38,618 tons in 1915. These figures 
do not include the lead in foreign lead manu- 
factures exported wiih benefit of drawback, 
which amounted to 3,227 tons in the first half 
of 1917. For the last four years notable quan- 
tities of domestic lead have been exported to 
Europe, and the total for 1917 is estimated 
at 48,000 short tons, valued at $8,300,000, com- 
pared * 100,565 tons, valued at $13,508,203, 
in 1916. 


Pic Leap ExporTeD FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY-QCTOBER, 1917, IN SHORT 


| Made | Made | Foreign lead used 
Month | from | from (| in articles exported 


domestic) foreign | with benefit of 
ores. ores. | drawback. 
anuary 8,095 641 
ebruary 3,030 133 
March. . 3,744 | 959 | 3,227 
3,454 2,382 
ay | 4,197 1,209 
June | 6,621 742 
September...... 4,346 | 


‘LEAD AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION 


The quantity of lead available for con- 
sumption during 1917 may be estimated as 
heretofore, by adding to the stock of foreign 
lead in bonded warehouses at the beginning 
of the year (12,369 short tons) the imports 
(about 61,400 tons) and the domestic produc- 
tion (540,000 tons), making an apparent. supply 
of 614,000 tons. From this apparent supply 
should be subtracted the exports of domestic 
lead (48,000 tons), the exports of foreign lead 
(about 17,000 tons), the foreign lead contained 
in articles exported with benefit of draw- 
back (about 5,000), and the stock of foreign 
lead in bonded warehouses at the end of the 
year (assumed to be the same as at the end 
of October, 16,777 tons), leaving as available 
for consumption 527,000 tons, compared with 
477,384 tons in 1916. 
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UNPRECEDENTED HIGH PRICES FOR LEAD 


At the beginning of 1917 the price of lead 
in New York was a little over 7.5 cents a 
pound, but it soon began to rise, reaching 
10.5 cents late in February and early in March. 
The price declined to 9.25 cents early in April, 
but this decline was followed by a rise that 
reached 12.25 cents in the middle of June. A 
sharp decline then set in, and although there 
was a partial recovery late in July and early 
in August, the price went down to 5.5 cents 
in November. From this point the price grad- 
ually rose, and at the end of the year lead 
was selling in New York for about 7 cents 
a pound. 

The official price of lead at London remained 
fixed at £30 10s a long ton (6.4 cents a pound). 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
BREAKS ALL RECORDS 
Output of Country’s Oil Wells for 1917 Totaled 
341,800,000 Barrels, an Increase of 14 Per 
Cent. 


Preliminary estimates by John D. Northrop, 
of the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, indicate that the 
quantity of petroleum produced and marketed 
in the oil fields of the United States in 1917 
reached the record-breaking total of 341,800,000 
barrels, a quantity nearly 14 per cent greater 
than the former record output of 300.767,158 
barrels, established in 1916. The production 
is apportioned among the major fields as 
follows: 


Field. 1916 1917 
23,009,455 24,600,000 
Lima-Indiana 3,905,003 ,500,000 
17,714,235 15,900,000 
Oklahoma-Kansas 115,809,792 147,000,000 
Central and North Texas... 9,303,005 11,000,000 
North Louisiana........... 11,821,642 8,700,000 
Rocky Mountain.......... 6,476,289 9,200,000 

Total................... 300,767,158 341,800,000 


The salient features of the industry in 
1917 were the record levels reached and 
firmly maintained. by prices of. crude oil at 


the wells and the enormous: demand, which- 
absorbed not only the: current output of the, 


wells, but necessitated a net draft of about 
21,000,000 barrels of oil in storage, principally 
in California and Illinois. The surface reserve 
of crude oil in the United States. at the end 
of 1917 is estimated at 153,000,000 barrels. 

The principal sources of new production 
in 1917 were Estill County, Ky., Butler 
County, Kans., Carter County, Okla., Wichita 
and Harris Counties, Tex., Converse County, 
Wyo., and Los Angeles County, Cal. 


‘ 
= September...... 6,285 80 118 6,483 
October........: 2,510 33 | 386 2,929 
‘ 
| 
= 
. 
1 
} 
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STRIKES CUT DOWN 
MONTANA’S SHOWING 


State’s Mineral Production in 1917 Was 


$20,000,000 Under that of 1916, Despite h 
Price of Metals. 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc mined in Montana in 1917, according 
to the estimate of Victor C. Heikes, of the 
United States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, was nearly $113,000,000, a de- 
crease of more than $20,000,000 from the 
value in 1916. There was an increase in the 
production of lead in the State, but a marked 
decrease in that of gold, silver, copper and 
zinc. The mines at Butte and the smelters 
at Anaconda and Great Falls were idle two 
months during the year on account of labor 
strikes. The prices of metals, except zinc, 
were unusually high. The cost of labor and 
material was also high. 

The gold mined was valued at $3,371,000, a 
decrease from the value in 1916, which was 
$4,550,494. The decrease in the output of cop- 
per ore reduced the output*of both the gold 
and silver. A marked decrease was also re- 
corded in the gold won by dredges at Alder 
Gulch. There was an increase in gold bullion 
from the Barnes King properties, especially 
the Shannon mine, at Marysville. Some bul- 
lion came from the new mill of the Bannack 
Gold Mining Company, at Bannack, in Beaver- 
head county. There was considerable activity 
in the Warm Springs district, of Fergus 
county. 

The output of silver decreased from 16,404.- 
366 ounces in 1916 to about 12,788,000 ounces 
in 1917. In spite of the increased price, the 
value ($10,358,000) was nearly $500,000 less 
than in 1916. Nearly all the silver is derived 
from copper ore, the production of which 
decreased for the year. 

The output of copper in 1917 was about 
278,000,000 pounds, a decrease of nearly 75, 
000,000 pounds from that of 1916. The value 
of the output was about $81,000,000, against 
nearly $87,000,000 in 1916. Practically all the 
larger copper producers made a smaller out- 
put than during former years, especially the 
Anaconda and North Butte. On the other 
hand, there was a slight increase from East 
Butte. In March the Anaconda ‘plants pro- 
duced over 31,000,000 pounds of copper. Had 
this rate continued for the year, Montana 
would have had a largely increased copper 
output, but the industry was seriously affected 
by the closing of the mines and plants in 
July, August, and part of September. Ship- 
ments were made from the Tuolumne, Davis 
Daly, and Bullwhacker mines, and a good 
output came from the Butte and Duluth 
leaching plant. 

The mine output of lead increased from 
123,595,136 pounds in 1916 to about 17,000,000 
pounds in 1917. The price of lead evidently 
stimulated work on many of the lower grade 


lead mines. The lead concentrate from lead- 
zine ore was less, however, on account of the 
decrease at the large zinc mines. At Troy, in 
Lincoln county, the new mill of the Snow- 
storm Mines Company was producing both 
lead and zinc concentrates in July, and mar- ° 
keted considerable quantities of both products. 
The Valley Forge mine, in Lewis and Clark 
county, shipped much lead ore to Helena for 
concentration. 

The output of recoverable zinc from Mon- 
tana amounted to about 180,000,000 pounds, 
against 229,259,075 pounds in 1916. Prices 
were lower in 1917, but the decrease was also 
due in part to labor troubles and to a law- 
suit between the two main zinc producers of 
the Butte region. During the first quarter of 
1917 the Butte and Superior Mining Company 
produced over 40,000,000 pounds of gross 
zinc, but it did not maintain this rate of pro- 
duction throughout the year. The Elm Orlu 
produced some ore, but considerably less than 
in 1916. The rest of the output of the State 
came from the mines of the Anaconda Com- 
pany, the product of which is leached at 
Great Falls after being concentrated. Other 
shipments of zinc were made from the Snow- 
storm, at Troy, and the North Butte, at 
Butte. 

The dividends for eleven months amounted 
to over $23,000,000. The principal dividend 
payers were the Anaconda, Butte and Supe- - 
rior, North Butte, East Butte, Barnes King, 
and Butte-Bullwhacker. 


UTAH COAL OPERATORS 
ALLOWED HIGHER PRICES 


New prices for coal produced in the Utah fields 
have been announced. Mining in Utah is con- 
ducted under exceedingly difficult conditions, 
which require a large outlay of capital. 

The new Utah prices are: Run of mine, 2.80; 
prepared sizes, 3.30; slack, 2.50. P 

The old prices for Utah were: Run of mine, 
2.60; prepared sizes, 2.85; slack, 2.35. 

The increases allowed are outside of the 
general increase of 45 cents per ton allowed to 
mines operating under the so-called Washington 
labor agreement. 


POWDER PRICE DISPUTE WITH 
MINERS ADJUSTED SATISFACTORILY 


The controversy between Ohio operators and 
miners, over the price miners shall pay for powder 
has been settled without cessation of work at 
the mines or curtailment of output. The 
negotiations between the men and the employers 
were first begun in Washington at the instance 
of the United States Fuel Administration. 
When they failed to reach an agreement at the 
first meeting, United States Fuel Administrator 
Garfield called them into a second conference 
and notified them that the matter in dispute 
must be settled without interruption of mining 
operations, 
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UTAH’S METAL OUTPUT 
SELLS FOR $106,000,000 


Year Just Closed Sees All Previous Records 
of Production Broken—15,000,000 Tons of 
Ore Mined. 


The output of gold, silver, copper, lead and 
zinc from the mines of Utah in 1917, according 
to Victor C. Heikes, of the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the Inte- 
rior, had a value of over $106,000,000, an in- 
crease of nearly $17,000,000 over 1916. This 
is a record value for the State output, reached 
largely because of the high prices of silver, 
capper and lead. There was a decrease in 
the output of gold, lead and zinc, but the 
increase in the output of silver and copper 
and the higher prices greatly increased the 
total value. 

During two months in 1917 two of the large 
smelting companies placed on their ore ship- 
ments an embargo, which affected particularly 
the smaller shippers. These larger companies 
limited their shipments to half the quantity 
called for in their contracts. 

On account of the congestion of freight on 
railroads, it was difficult to get sufficient cars, 
but in spite of all difficulties about 15,000,000 


tons of ore were mined during the year, 


against 13,920,643 tons in 1916. 

The mines at Bingham produced about 14- 
275,000 tons of ore, an increase over the 12,- 
777,683 tons minedf in 1916. A large part of 
the ore was moved by steam shovels. The 
porphyry copper ore mined amounted to 13,- 
432,000 tons, an increase over the 11,767,996 
tons mined in 1916. 

The Tintic district, with more than forty 
shippers, produced about 413,000 tons of ore, 
which, however, included considerable oxi- 
dized iron ore shipped from the Dragon prop- 
erty to the smelters in the valley as flux. 
Even after this ore is deducted, however, the 
output still showed a slight increase over that 
of 1916, which was 365,949 tons. There were 
fourteen shippers, and each shipped over 4,000 
tons during the year. The largest shipments 
were made by the Chief Consolidated, Iron 
Blossom, Centennial Eureka, and Dragon. 
The Tintic Milling Company treated local ore 
and produced considerable silver and copper, 
most of it from base bullion and precipitates 
shipped from points farther west. 

From the Big and Little Cottonwood and 
American Fork districts nearly 55,000 tons of 
ore were shipped, a decided increase over the 
42,828 tons shipped in 1916. The Cardiff mine, 
in the Big Cottonwood district, maintained its 
output of lead, and the Maxfield and Iowa 
properties made large shipments. The Mich- 
igan-Utah, South Hecla, Columbus Rexall, 
and Emma mines, at Alta, made increased 
output. 

The shipments of ore and concentrate from 
Park City increased from 81,072 tons in 1916 
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to about 95,000 tons in 1917. The value of 
the output of Park City will be nearly $7,000, 
000 for 1917,,as there was decided increase in 
the shipments of both silver and lead. The 
main producers were the Silver King Coali- 
tion, Judge Mining and Smelting, Ontario, 
Silver King Consolidated, Daly West, and 
Daly Mining Company, each of which shipped 
more than 4,000 tons. 

The shipments of ore and concentrate from 
Beaver county increased from 57,206 tons to 
over 70,000 tons. The principal producers in 
the vicinity of Frisco were the Horn Silver, 
the Utah Leasing Company, working on cop. 
per tailings, and the Caldo Leasing Company, 
making zinc concentrates from Horn Silver 
tailings. Part of the Horn Silver milling ore 
was shipped to Midvale for concentration. 
The large producers in other districts of 
Beover county were the Montreal, Majestic, 
Monitor, and Copper Ranch. 

The shipments of crude ore and milling ore 
from Tooele county, including those from the 
Ophir, Stockton, Rush Valley, Clifton, and 
other smaller districts, amounted to about 
141,000 tons, against 124,695 tons in 1916. 

In the Rush Valley district large shipments 
were made from the Bullion Coalition and 
New Stockton properties. 

In the Clifton district, or Deep Creek re- 
gion, the new railroad was operated, and a 
considerable quantity of low-grade copper ore 
was shipped, principally from the Western 
Utah Copper Company. 

In the Ophir district the main producers 
were the Ophir Hill Consolidated, Ophir Coali- 
tion, Hidden Treasure, and Cliff. 

The production of gold in Utah decreased 
from $3,574,947 in 1916 to about $3,489,000 in 
1917. All the gold, except a very small 
amount of milled bullion and placer dust, 
was derived from copper, lead and zinc ores 
smelted. 

The output of silver increased from 13,253,- 
037 ounces in 1916 to about 14,385,000 ounces 
in 1917, and the value of the output increased 
nearly $3,000,000, as the price of silver was 
unusually high. The Park City region pro- 
duced more than 3,000,000 ounces of silver, 
principally from lead ores. Several proper- 
ties at Bingham, including the Utah Apex and 
Utah Consolidated, produced less silver, on 
account of the decrease in the shipments of 
lead ore. 

There was a record output of copper in 
Utah in 1917, amounting to nearly 245,000,000 
pounds, against 240,275,222 pounds in 1916. 
The increase was only about 2 per cent in 
quantity, but over $12,000,000 in value. Of 
the total output of copper in the State, the 
Utah Copper Company produced approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. During May and June 
this company produced over 19,000,000 pounds 
of copper per month, but the average for the 
year was somewhat over 16,000,000 pounds per 
month. Improvements in progress at the 
mills will ultimately increase the output of 
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concentrates and improve the recovery. A 
large leaching plant to treat oxidized copper 
ore was completed during the year, and will 
be ready for regular production in 1918. Other 
important copper producers of the Bingham 
district are the Ohio Copper, the Yampa mine, 
Bingham Mines, United States Mining Com- 
pany, Utah Consolidated, and Utah Metal and 
Tunnel Company. In San Juan county a 
leaching plant was erected at the Big Indian 


property. 


The mine output of lead in Utah decreased 
from 201,490,075 pounds in 1916 to over 193,- 
000,000 pounds in 1917. The value of the out- 
put increased from nearly $14,000,000 to over 
$17,000,000 in 1917, as the average price of 
lead was approximately 9.2 cents a pound. 
There was a distinct increase in the output of 
the Park City region, especially at the Silver 
King Coalition, Daly Judge, Silver King Con- 
solidated, and Daly West properties. At 
Bingham a fire closed the Utah Apex mine 
for a considerable period, and decreased the 
shipments of lead ore. The low price of lead 
toward the end of the year prevented many 
of the small operators from shipping lead ore. 

The output of recoverable zinc decreased 
from over 29,000,000 pounds in 1916 to about 
22,000,000 pounds in 1917, or more than 25 per 
cent. The value of the output decreased from 
$3,962,719 to slightly more than $2,000,000. 
There were thirty-three producing properties, 
the most productive of which were the Daly 
Judge, Caldo Leasing Company, Utah Apex, 
United States Mining Company, Midvale Min- 
eral Company, Childers Leasing Company, 
Scranton, Lake View, Chief Consolidated, and 
Horn Silver. Most of the product was shipped 
to Eastern smelters, but part of it was taken 
to the electrolytic zinc plant at Great Falls, 
Mont. The Judge Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany began to produce electrolytic zinc at its 
plant at Park City in 1916. 

Incomplete dividends of Utah mines 
amounted to nearlv $29 000,000 in 1917, against 
$24,376 567 in 1916. These were the Utah 
Copper, Mammoth, Silver King Consolidated, 
Utah Concolidated, Judge Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, Utah Apex, Eagle and Blue 
Bell, Iron Blossom. Dragon, Moscow, Chief 
Consolidated. Utah Metal, Gemini, Daly, Horn 
Silver, Grand Central, Tintic Standard, Bing- 
ham Mines Company, and Utah Leasing 
Company. 


Not to Ask Schools to Close 


Fuel Administrator Garfield declared that the 
Fuel Administration does not contemplate the 
closing of schools in the northern and central 
states during January and February. The 
suggestion that school sessions be suspended as 
a means of saving coal came to the Fuel Ad- 
ministration from outside sources, but it has 
not been given favorable consideration. [aiMRuad 


GOVERNMENT BUYS 100,000 TONS 
OF NITRATE FOR USE ON FARMS 


David F. Huston, Secretary of Agriculture, 
made the following statement regarding the 
purchase of 100,000 tons of Chilean nitrate for 
fertilizer use by farmers under the provision 
in the food control act which authorizes the 
President to procure nitrate of soda for this 
purpose and to supply it to farmers for cash 
at cost: 

“I have been giving a great deal of thought 
and attention to the nitrate question. I have 
been in’ daily touch with the War Industries 
Board, which was to purchase and deliver the 
material at the seaboard, and also with the 
Shipping Board. Arrangements were com- 
pleted several weeks ago through the War 
Industries Board, under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. Baruch, to purchase approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons of nitrate of soda in Chile, 
in accordance with the authorization for such 
purpose in the food control act. Because of 
disturbed shipping conditions, it has been im- 
possible until recently definitely to secure 
facilities for transporting the nitrate in whole 
or in part. Within the last few days prepara- 
tions have been completed for the delivery 
at the seaboard during January of 18,000 tons, 
and every reasonable assurance has been given 
that supplies up to the 100,000 tons for the 
ensuing months will be delivered. Every 
possible effort will be made to make certain 
these deliveries, but it should be understood 
that on account of existing situations circum- 
stances over which there is no control might 
intervene. 

“I cannot state today exactly what the 
price will be, but it will be approximately $75 
on board cars at the seaboard. Farmers will 
have to pay freight charges to their local sta- 
tions, the State fertilizer tag fee, which varies 
in different States, but will probably not aver- 
age more than 25 cents a ton, and any other 
local charges. 

“The nitrate secured under the appropria- 
tion will be sold only to farmers for their own 
use during the coming season, and generally 
not in excess of the amounts used by them 
heretofore. The department is now arranging 
machinery for the distribution of the material, 
and will give full publicity concerning the 
details of the matter.” 


Du Ponts Continue to Expand 


The paint and wood finishing business of 
the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company of 
Still River, Conn., has been purchased by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The purchase of the Bridgeport concern 
makes that company a part of the Du Pont 
American Industries with their extensive fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of many chemical 
raw materials. 
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VALUE OF NEVADA’S 
METALS SHOWS INCREASE 


Despite Marked Decrease in Gold and Silver 
Value Staie’s Mineral Production Was Over 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc mined in Nevada in 1917 was over 
$53,000,000, according to preliminary figures 
compiled by Victor C. Heikes, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. This total represents an increase of 
over $3,000,000, in spite of the fact that there 
was a slight decrease in recoverable zinc and 
a marked decrease in both gold and silver. 
There was a fair increase in the output of 
both copper and lead. The average prices 
of silver, copper and lead were unusually high 
in 1917, and this fact had much to do with 
making the total value greater than that of 
the previous year. 

The gold output of Nevada in 1917 was 
valued at $6,852,000, a decrease of about 
$2,000,000. This decrease was due in great 
part to the reduced output of the Goldfield 
Consolidated Mining Company, which has 
for years been the main gold producer of the 
State. The production of the Tonopah dis- 
trict, the ores of which contain considerable 
gold, was also less. The gold output was 
valued at about $1,612,000, against $1,941,441 
in 1916. The main producers were the Tono- 
pah Belmont, Tonopah Mining Company, Jim 
Butler, Tonopah Extension, and West End. 
Much gold came from the Elko Prince, the 
Aurora Consolidated, at Aurora; the Round 
Mountain placer and quartz properties, the 
Rochester district, and the mines at Man- 
hattan, where there was reriewed activity. At 
the White Caps mine a large ore body is de- 
veloped from five levels. The new mill, with 
roaster, was active during the last part of 
the year, making a considerable output. The 
War Eagle, Big Pine, and Union Amalga- 
mated mills were also operated, and a large 
amount of placer gravel was treated by twelve 
operators. Bullion production from Seven 
Troughs district decreased, as did the placer 
output from the Battle Mountain district of 
Lander county, but the mills in Eldorado 
canyon, in Clark county, were unusually ac- 
tive. The National mine, a large producer in 
the past, was unproductive in 1917. About 
one-sixth of the gold came from copper ore 
and lead ore, mainly from copper ore. 

The production of silver decreased from 
13,837,525 ounces in 1916 to about 11,394,000 
ounces in 1917. The price of silver, which 
averaged about 81 cents an ounce, gave this 
output a value of $9,229,000, which is slightly 
more than the value of the output in 1916. 
The principal silver producers were the mines 
at Tonopah, the Nevada Wonder, the Roch- 
ester Mines Company, Nevada Packard, Elko 
Prince, Comstock properties, Yellow Pine, 
and Nevada Hills. With the improved price, 
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it was possible to treat low-grade ore, espe- 
cially at Tonopah, where the silver output 
decreased to about 7,500,000 ounces from 
8,734,726 ounces in 1916. The Tonopah Bel- 
mont, Tonopah Mining, and Tonopah Exten- 
sion each produced more than 1,000,000 ounces 
ot silver, as well as considerable gold. The 
Mexican mill, at Virginia City, treated cus- 
tom ore, largely from the Union Consolidated 
mine, but the bullion output of the district 
was much less. 


The copper production of Nevada increased: 


to nearly 110,000,000 pounds in 1917, an in- 
crease of nearly 5,000,000 pounds over that 
of the previous year. The value of the output 
increased from $25,858,736 to about $32,000,000. 
The main copper producer, as formerly, was 
the Nevada Consolidated, at McGill. The 
company was milling over 300,000 tons of ore 
a month, and shipped a first-class product. 
The production from the smelter was some- 
what less than in 1916, but the loss was more 
than compensated for by the operation of 
the Mason Valley plant, in Lyon county. A 
large part of the ore treated came from the 
Bluestone mine. Large quantities of copper 
ore were shipped to other copper plants, 
especially from the Yerington district in Lyon 
county; the Santa Fe and Silver Star dis- 
tricts of Mineral county, and from the Robin- 
son district, in the vicinity of Ely. The 
Copper Canyon Mining Company, in the Bat- 
tle Mountain district, made a large output. 
The Consolidated Copper Mines Company, at 
Ely, contributed a large quantity of both 
crude ore and concentrates. The mill was 
remodeled and improved, and toward the 
close of the year treated more than 600 tons 
a day. 

The production of lead increased from 
25,637,278 pounds in 1916 to over 28,000,000 
pounds in 1917. The value of the output in- 
creased from $1,768,972 to about $2,537,000. 
The principal lead producing districts are the 
Pioche, of Lincoln county, particularly the 
Prince Consolidated mine and the Yellow Pine 
district of Clark county. The Bullion and 
Goodsprings Anchor properties, in the Yellow 
Pine district, increased their output of lead. 
Considerable ore was mined at the Groom 
property, in southwestern Lincoln county; at 
the Hamburg property, near Pioche; at the 
Union Mines Company, and at properties in 
the Eureka district of Eureka county. 

There was a decrease in the production of 
recoverable zinc from 32,443,189 pounds in 
1916 to about 28,500,000 pounds in 1917. The 
value of this output decreased considerable 
from over $4,000,000 to about $2,613,000. The 
Yellow Pine property, in the Yellow Pine dis- 
trict in Clark county, continued to supply the 
largest quantity of zinc produced by any 
mine in the State. The Potosi mine, of the 
Empire Zinc Company, was also a larger pro- 
ducer. Zinc was also produced by the Nevada 
Zinc Mining Company, in Elko county; Lone 
Mountain district, in Esmeralda county, and 
Ely, in White Pine county. 
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The dividends declared by Nevada mining 
companies in 1917 amounted to over $11,- 
000,000. The largest was that of the Nevada 
Consolidated, which paid over $8,000,000. 
Others were the Tonopah Belmont, Tonopah 
Mining -Company, Jim Butler, Yellow Pine, 
Nevada Hills, Tonopah Extension, Boss, West 
End, Hamburg, Nevada Wonder, Uvada, Res- 
cue Eula, and Prince Consolidated. 


PRODUCTION AT HOMESTAKE 
MINE SHOWS AN INCREASE 


The production of gold from mines in South 
Dakota in 1917 was $7,412,000, compared with 
$7,460,644 in 1916, and that of silver was 
193,000 ounces, compared with 215,206 ounces 
in 1916. In addition, 88,000 pounds of lead 
were produced from smelting ores shipped. 
These are preliminary estimates, reported by 
Charles W. Henderson, of the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 

The Homestake mine and amalgamation- 
cyanidation mills were operated continuously 
throughout the year, with an increased out- 
put. The Golden Reward, Mogul, and Trojan 
mills were operated on both company and 
custom ore. The Deadwood-Standard cyani- 
dation mill was operated on ore from the Elk 
Mountain mines during part of the year. The 
Bismarck, Reliance, and Wasp No. 2 mills 
were idle. Lead-silver ore was shipped from 
the Galena district. 

Placer mines in Custer, Lawrence, and Pen- 
nington counties were not actively worked. 


GOVERNOR BOYLE ATTENDS 
MINING CONFERENCES HERE 


Among the strong men of the West who 
have atiended the mining conferences in Wash- 
ington during the last few weeks was Governor 
Emmett Derby Boyle, of Nevada. Governor 
Boyle came to Washington primarily in be- 
half of the silver miners, and was prominent 
in the conferences concerning the War Excess 
Profits Tax Law. 

Governor Boyle is a native of the State 
which has honored him with the chief execu- 
tiveship. He was born on the old Comstock 
lode, at Virginia City, July 26, 1879. His 
father was Col. Edward D. Boyle, manager 
of various “south end” mines on the Com- 
stock lode for thirty years, and he was also 
extensively interested in the mines of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

The son early became interested in the work 
of his father, and attended the Mackay School 
of Mines at Reno, receiving his final degree 
of Mining Engineer in 1903. Upon leaving 
school he joined the staff of the British 
America Corporation, Rossland, B. C., and 
from there he went to Mexico, where he was 
civil engineer and later superintendent for the 
great Esparanza mine. 

Upon the death of his father in 1902, he re- 
turned to Virginia City and took up the man- 


agement of Comstock lode properties. He 
was, for five years, general manager of the 
North Rapidan, at Como, Nev., owned by 
Col. James Guffey, of Pittsburgh. 

Engineer Boyle took up private practice at 
Reno in 1907, and made a_ specialty of the 
technical phases of mining litigation. He de- 
signed and constructed the plant of the Pacific 
Portland Cement Company, at Mound House, 
Nev. He was appointed State Engineer of 
Nevada in 1910. He served one year an& 
resigned to continue his private practice as an 
2. He became a member of the Nevada 

Tax Commission in 1913, serving as the min- 
ing member of the group for two years. At 
the same time he was specializing in economic 
geology and cement work. 

It was in 1914 that Mr. Boyle was pursuaded 
to enter the Democratic primaries for the gov- 
ernorship of Nevada. He was nominated and 
elected, and took office January 1, 1915. His 
term éxpires January 1, 1919. 

The Governor has been a contributor on 
technical subjects to various scientific publica- 
tions, and has made a thorough study of 
mine taxation, and has been generally credited 
with the successful adjustment of the mine 
tax situation in Nevada. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
FALLS OFF IN NOVEMBER 


- The petroleum summary for November in- 
dicates a general, though moderate, decrease 
in crude oil production that may be regarded 
as seasonal, except in the north Louisiana and 
Gulf coast fields, where field operations were 
below normal in consequence of a strike of 
oilfield workers called November 1. With re- 
gard to crude oil consumption, it indicates de- 
mand in excess of current supply in all fields 
except the Gulf coast, and demand in excess 
of October requirements so far as Lima-Ind., 
north Texas and Rocky Mountain oils are 
concerned, though less than in October for 
the product of the other fields listed. Stocks 
were drawn upon in November in all fields 
(notably in the Oklahoma-Kansas field) ex- 
cept the Gulf coast, where, despite the strike, 
slight additions to surface reserves were made. 
The summary was prepared under supervision 
of J. D. Northrop, of the Geological Survey. 

Crude petroleum moved from field sources 
is shown as follows (the figures refer to No- 
vember, 1917: October, 1917, and November, 
1916, respectively): Appalachian, 2,011,409, 
2,147,178, 1,805,250; Lima-Indiana, 279,841, 29s,- 
506, 310,396; Illinois, 1,235,761, 1,311,554, 1,453- 
095; Oklahoma-Kansas, 13,185,505, 13,339,669, 
9,668,341; central and north Texas, 986,244, 
991,924, 792,560; north Louisiana, 339,836, 
826,179, 782,689; Gulf coast, 1,613,538, 1,815,- 
171, 1,460,692; Rocky Mountain, 776,733, S43, 
697, 628,184. 
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WASHINGTON’S LEAD OUTPUT 
INCREASED OVER 9,000,000 POUNDS 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc mined in Washington in 1917, ac- 
cording to the estimate of C. N. Gerry, of 
the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, was about $2, 
238,000, an increase of 9 per cent over 
the value in 1916. There was a decrease 
in the production of gold, silver, copper 
and zinc, but an increase in that of lead. 
This increase and the higher prices of metals 
in 1917 gave the output a value slightly 
above that of 1916, which was $2,048,350. 
Strikes at the Canadian smelters at different 
times during the year caused a curtailment 
of shipments from Washington, especially 
from the Republic and Chewelah districts. 
The plant at Trail, B. C., which owns and 
operates several mines at Republic, was idle 
in December. The Northport Smelting and 
Refining Company, however, operated a lead 
plant throughout the year and received much 
of the siliceous ore from Republic. 

The mine production of gold decreased 
from $577,655 in 1916 to about $486,000 in 
1917. The Boundary Red Mountain mine, in 
Whatcom county, was among the principal 
gold producers. The production of the Re- 
public district, the main gold producer of the 
State, was seriously affected not only by 
strikes, which closed the mines, but by labor 
troubles at the smelters. The output of the 
district, which was 45,313 tons in 1916, was 
reduced to about 36,000 tons in 1917. The 
Lone Pine-Surprise-Pearl property was in 
1917, as formerly, the main shipper. The 
Knob Hill was next, and the Tom Thumb, 
Quilp, Hope, and San Poil were large con- 
tributors. Several properties in the district 
are being efficiently developed. A new shaft 
was sunk at the Knob Hill mine, and further 
depth was gained at the Last Chance and the 
Lone Pine properties. 

The mine output of silver decreased to 
about 257,000 ounces, or over 23 per cent. 
The value of the output was about $208,000. 
Most of this silver came from copper ore 
mined in the Chewelah district, and a large 
part of the remainder from siliceous ores 
mined in the Republic district. The ore out- 
put of both districts was less than in 1916. 

The copper output decreased to about 
2,000,000 pounds, valued at $607,000. The out- 
put of copper ore and concentrates would 
have been much greater if the smelters had 
been able to receive the ore. At the United 
Copper mine, in the Chewelah district, sink- 
ing was in progress below the 1,000-foot level. 
Several dividends were paid during the year. 
The shipments of crude ore and concentrates 
averaged nearly 600 tons a month. The Sun- 
set mine made shipments of copper ore dur- 
ing the first half of the year, and some ore 
was shipped from the Loon Lake Copper prop- 
erty, in Stevens county. In May a shortage 
of coke prevented further shipments from the 
smelter at Trail. Several shipments of copper 
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ore were made from the High Grade prop- 
erty, at Turk, in southwestern Stevens county. 

The lead output increased to over 9,000,000 
pounds, valued at about $824,000, represent- 
ing an increase of nearly 4,000,000 pounds in 
quantity and $450,000 in value. The product 
came largely from carbonate and sulphide 
ores mined at the Electric Point property, in 
the Northport district, Stevens county, which 
was profitably operated during the year. 
Other properties in the district having first- 
class or milling lead ore are the Gladstone, 
Mineral Belt, Providence, and Iroquois. A 
few shipments were also made from the 
Bonanza mine, in the Bossbur district, 
Stevens county. 

There was a marked decrease in the zinc 
output in 1917, for the Great Western and 
Last Chance properties ceased operations in 
1916. The ore shipped from the Lead Zine 
property, at Metaline Falls, however, pro- 
duced more than a million pounds of spelter. 
Part of the ore was shipped to Eastern zinc 
smelters and part was treated in the elec- 
trolytic plant at Trail, B. C. 

The dividends paid by Washington mines 
for eleven months of 1917 amounted to $213,- 
163. The mines making payments were the 
Electric Point, United Copper, Knob Hill, 
and Loon Lake mines. 


Rail Shipments to Northwest Stop 


The voluntary curtailment of all rail ship- 
ments of coal to the northwestern states during 
the next ninety days was proposed in a telegram 
received December 20, by United States Fuel 
Administrator Harry A. Garfield from John F. 
McGee, State Administrator for Minnesota. 
The suspension of shipments was proposed after 
conferences held by the Northwestern Admini- 
strators with W. H. Groverman in charge of the 
distribution of coal in the Northwest. 

By the exercise of strict economy in the use 
of coal it is hoped that the northwestern states 
will be able to get along for the next three months 
with the supply secured by lake transportation 
before winter closed navigation on the lakes. 
The suspension of rail shipments to the north- 
west is expected to operate to relieve transporta- 
tion difficulties. In his telegram, State Admini- 
strator McGee said: 

“ After very careful consideration of the entire 
situation as to bituminous coal, we conclude, in 
view of the distress of the Middle States, that 
we can get along for the next 90 days without 
rail shipments from other States. I am com- 
pelling the general use of wood in the northern 
part of the state. Today the Soo and Great 
Northern railroads have agreed to furnish a 
supply of cars to move all wood fuel in wooded 
part of state. Cutting down all unnecessary 
use of coal and shutting down street lighting 
altogether, outside of the large cities between 
5.00 p. m. and 6. a. m. will enable us to relieve 
diodes situation in other States.” 
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“TAG-YOUR-SHOVEL” DAY EXPECTED 
TO AID COAL CONSERVATION 


The United States Fuel. Administration has 
announced that January 30, next, will be 
National Tag-Your-Shovel Day. The twenty- 
one million three hundred fifty thousand school 
children of the country on that day will perform 
the patriotic work of tagging the coal shovels in 
American homes. 

Tag-Your-Shovel Day falls on Wednesday, 
and it is expected that governors, mayors and 
teachers will unite in arranging for a school 
holiday—one of the few special national school 
holidays ever proclaimed. Two great printing 
plants are now turning out the tags and posters, 
and it may be taken for. granted that all the 
children everywhere except those who are un- 
fortunate enough to be down with measles or 
mumps or — will be on the job January 
30, for Uncle Sa 

The tags, on "a face, bear this wording: 
“Save that shoveful of coal a day for Uncle 


perl On the reverse are these hints on saving 
coal: 

“1. Cover furnaces and pipes with asbestos, 
or other insulation; also weather strip your 
=o or stuff cracks with cotton. 

2. Keep your rooms at 68 degrees (the best 
heat for health). 

“3. Heat only the rooms you use all the 
time. 

“4, Test your ashes by sifting. If you find 
much good coal, there is something wrong with 
your heater. See a furnace expert. 

“5. Write to the maker of your furnace .or 
stove for practical directions for running economi- 
cally. 

“6. Save gas and electric light as much as 
possible—this will save coal for the nation.” 

The Fuel Administration points out that this 
tag day is different from all other tag days. In- 
stead of asking for cash contributions, the school 
children will demand that householders save 
money—save money for food, for war savings 
stamps, for liberty bonds, and at the same time 
add to the Government's coal pile. 

A million car loads of coal, more than ever was 
taken out of the ground in this country in a 
single year, will have been mined and delivered 
in 1917. Another million car loads were needed, 
but no human power could make so sudden an 
increase in production where the bare physical 
requirements were on so vast a scale. But the 
necessities of the war cannot wait and the 
American people must face a typical American 
problem, meeting and satisfying an unheard of 
increase in demand for coal with inadequate 
facilities for creating increased supply. 

The school children will not neglect any coal 
shovels, no matter how humble or how exalted 
they may be. President Wilson's shovel at the 
White House will be tagged, as well as the 
shovels of governors, mayors, millionaires and 
wage-workers. 

In the minds of the Fuel Administration 
officials and the boys and girls of the schools 
Tag-Your-Shovel Day will be a serious oc- 
casion. Its main purpose is to help supply the 


machine power to help the man power win the 
war. 


Coal Land Open to Entry 


Secretary of the Interior Lane announces the 
restoration of 238,082 acres of land in the former 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, North Dakota 
to coal entry. The coal is classified as lignite 
and is subject to disposition at the minimum 
prices of $10 and $20 per acre, according to its 
distance from a railroad. The opening of these 
lands to entry results from their classification by 
the Geological Survey as coal and the recent 
enactment of legislation by Congress permitting 
their disposition. 


Hess Honored 


Frank L. Hess, a geologist of the U. S. 
Geological Survey has been made honorary 
curator of rare metals and rare earths of the 
National Museum. 
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OUTPUT OF COLORADO 
MINES SHOWS DECREASE 


Decline in Zinc Production Mainly Responsi- 
ble for Total Lower Than 1916. 


The mine output of gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zinc in Colorado for eleven months 
of 1917 and the estimated output for Decem- 
ber, according to data compiled by Charles 
W. Henderson, of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, Department of the Interior, 
amount to about $16,020,000 in gold, 7,327,000 
ounces of silver, 67,500,000 pounds of recover- 
able lead, 8,700,000 pounds of copper, and 
114,000,000 pounds of recoverable zinc, having 
a total value of nearly $40,600,000, compared 
with $19,153,821 in gold, 7,656,544 ounces of 
silver, 70,914,087 pounds of lead, 8,624,081 
pounds of copper, and 134,285,463 pounds of 
zinc, having a total value of $49,200,675 in 
1916. This estimate shows a decrease of 
$3,133,000 in gold, 330,000 ounces of silver, and 
3,400,000 pounds of lead. The production of 
copper showed a slight increase, but that of 
zinc showed a decrease of about 20,000,000 
pounds. With the increased average prices 
for silver and lead, there was an increase of 
$926,000 for silver and $1,317,000 for lead. The 
decrease in the value of zinc was nearly 


The lead smelters in the State, at Globe, 
Leadville, Pueblo, Durango, and Salida, were 
operated about as in 1916, the ore coming 
from Arizona, Canada, Colorado, Idaho, South 
Dakota, and other States, and including a 
large quantity of zinc residues from Kansas 
and Oklahoma smelters. The flotation plant 
installed in 1916 at the Durango smelter to 
remove the zinc from the zinc-lead sulphide 
ores of the San Juan region continued to be 
operated during 1917. The copper matting 
plants at Ouray and Vulcan were idle. The 
United States Zinc Company’s wet concentra- 
tion mill and zinc smelter at Pueblo were 
actively operated on zinc ores from Colorado 
and other Western States. The Western 
Chemical Company’s acid plant and magnetic 
separation wet concentration mill at Denver 
and the Empire Zinc Company’s 200-ton mag- 
netic separation plant at Canon City were 
operated steadily, both treating chiefly Lead- 
ville lead-zinc sulphide ores. The River 
Smelting and Refining Company’s plant at 
Florence continued to treat zinc-lead-copper 
sulphide ores from several counties in Colo- 
rado, part of the product being forwarded to 
this company’s electrolytic zinc plant at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. The Western zinc-oxide plant at 
Leadville was operated steadily on zinc car- 
bonate ores. Copper ore and cyanide preci- 
pitates were shipped from Colorado to the 
smelter at Omaha, Nebr., and some copper 
and lead ores were shipped to plants in Utah. 

As predicted in the six months’ review of 
operations in Colorado, the production from 
Cripple Creek was less than in 1916, but the 
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production during the last six months of 1917 
was somewhat larger than during the first 
six months, and the total production of 
Cripple Creek for the year was $10,549,000, a 
decrease of $1,570,000. During the year the 
Roosevelt tunnel was continued so as to end 
at the Portland mine, not at the Golden 
Cycle-Vindicator mine, as originally intended. 
A cross-cut was also started toward the Cres- 
son mine. The Portland Company abandoned 
its plan of using the flotation process in its 
Independence mill, at Vindicator, and contin- 
ued to use the cyanide process with consider- 
ably increased capacity. The Vindicator Com- 
pany continued its experiments with the flota- 
tion process. 

The Golden Cycle cyanidation mill, at Colo- 
rado City, and the Portland ‘cyanidation mill, 
at Colorado Springs and Victor, were operated 
steadily. The yield from the small cyanide . 
plants of the Cripple Creek district was not so 
large as usual, and the shipments of smelting 
ore directly to smelters fell off considerably. 

Lake county, chiefly Leadville, but includ- 
ing also the Lackawanna Gulch, Sugar Loaf, 
St. Kevin, and the Wortman lode districts 
and the Arkansas river dredge district, pro- 
duced $1.203.000 in gold, 2,240,000 ounces of 
silver, 20,000,000 pounds of lead, 2,177,000 
pounds of copper, and 59,500,000 pounds of 
zine, having a total value of $10,700,000, 
against $1.720.440 in gold, 2,931,281 ounces of 
silver, 2,621,675 pounds of copper, 21,719,392 
pounds of lead, and 76,785,567 pounds of zinc, 
having a total value of $16,082,059, in 1916. 
Shipments of manganese-iron ore, manganese- 
silver fluxing ore, lead carbonate, and zinc 
carbonate ores continued in increasing quan- 
tities from the Downtown district, unwatered 
in 1916. Some zinc carbonate and zinc sul- 
phide ores were shipped from the Fryer Hill 
district, also unwatered in 1916, and consider- 
able iron-sulphide ores were shipped from the 
unwatered Carbonate Hill district. The out- 
put of zinc carbonate from the Leadville dis- 
trict decreased heavily. The output of zinc 
carbonate was 68.500 tons of 19.6 per cent, as 
compared with 85,513 tons of 21.52 per cent 
in 1916. The zinc sulphide smelting and con- 
centrating ore was 130,000 tons of 21.7 per 
cent, against 147,295 tons of 20.96 per cent in 
1916. The Derry Ranch dredge, below Malta, 
continued operations during the year. 

The San Juan region of Dolores, La Plata, 
Ouray, San Juan, and San Miguel counties 
produced $2,588,000 in gold, 2,556,000 ounces 
of silver, 20,824,000 pounds of lead, 3,745,000 
pounds of copper, and 6,700,000 pounds of 
zinc, valued in all at $8,100,000, against 
$3.041.275 in gold, 2.224311 ounces of silver. 
16,345,768 pounds of lead, 3,072,199 pounds of 
copper, and 5,364.209 pounds of zinc, with a 
total value of $7,107,294, in 1916. The San 


Miguel county mills maintained their produc- 
tion of gold, which was about $2,000,000, and 
increased their production of silver to over 
1.000.000 ounces, but considerable quantities of 
the ore treated in these mills came from opera- 
tions in Ouray county along the strike of the 
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veins. San Juan county produced consider- 
ably less gold, but made an appreciable in- 
crease in the output of silver and a. large 
increase in the output of lead, copper and 
zinc. The yield of zinc in Dolores county 
increased heavily, but the yield of the other 
metals fell off somewhat. In Ouray county 
there was naturally a heavy decrease in the 
output of gold, due to the idleness of the 
Camp Bird mill, both the mine and mill hav- 
ing been closed down in August, 1916, to 
await the completion of the low-level adit, 
which was driven steadily during 1917. This 
adit is to be 10,700 feet long, and will cut the 
Camp Bird 450 feet below the present deepest 
workings and 800 feet below workings of the 
next most important section. 

Boulder, Gilpin and Clear Creek counties 
produced $808,000 in gold, 956,000 ounces of 
silver, 1,240,000 pounds of copper, 6,336,000 
pounds of lead, and 3.300,000 poyinds of zinc, 
as compared with $1.001,489 in gold, 881,518 
ounces of silver, 1,243,756 pounds of copper, 
5,681,392 pounds of lead, and 2,572,575 pounds 
of zinc in 1916. Boulder county produced 
$50,000 less gold and 12,000 less silver, also 
less copper and lead. Clear Creek county 
increased its output of silver, lead, copper 
and zinc, but decreased considerably its out- 
put of gold. The production of gold in Gilpin 
county fell off approximately $100,000, but 
there was an increase in the output of lead, 
and for the first time in years there was an 
output of zinc. 

In Chaffee county the output of gold, lead, 
copper and zinc fell off, but the output of 
silver increased. The output of Pitkin county 
(Aspen) was 649,000 ounces of silver and 13.- 
633,000 pounds of lead, an increase of 71,000 
ounces of silver, but a decrease of nearly 
4,000,000 pounds of lead. The output of zinc 
from this county, however, increased approxi- 
mately 300,000 pounds. 

The production of Creede (Mineral county) 
fell off considerably, as did that of Gunnison 
county. 

Summit county produced $623,000 in gold, 
157,000 ounces of silver, 620,000 pounds of 
lead, 30,000 pounds of copper, and 19,000,000 
pounds of zinc, as compared with $673,891 in 
gold, 120,207 ounces of silver, 14,581 pounds 
of copper, 1,688,637 pounds of lead, and 13,- 
940,948 pounds of zinc in 1916. The four gold 
dredges at Breckenridge produced about the 
same output as in 1916, but the output of 
pocket gold was not equal to that of 1916. 
During the later part of the year a new dredge 
was launched in this district. There was very 
little activity at Montezuma, but several 
properties continued to work at Kokomo. 

Mining was very active at Red Cliff, Eagle 
county, though the yield of zinc was some- 
what less than in 1916. Some shipments were 
made from the Brush Creek district. 

The output from both lode and placer 
mines in Park county decreased. 

The output from the mines of Custer county 
was the largest for several vears, and there 
was also a considerably increased production 


from the Kerber Creek district of Saguache 
county. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS URGES 
MINERS TO WORK ON HOLY DAYS 


The efforts of the Fuel Administration to se- 
cure a maximum output of coal during the 
Christmas holidays by keeping the mines at 
work were endorsed in a letter from Cardinal 
Gibbons. Cardinal Gibbons said: 

“In reply to your letter of recent date relative 
to the coal shortage which exists throughout the 
country, I am pleased to say that I approve of 
your suggestion that the miners perform their 
ordinary tasks upon holy days and holidays 
until the present crisis is over. It will be of 
invaluable service to the country and to human- 
ity, if they will work regularly and avoid un- 
necessary loss of time, for every ton of coal which 
they place at the disposal of the country’s in- 
dustries, contributes in large measure towards 
the success of the nation in the titanic struggle 
upon which we have entered. Towards accom- 
plishing this laudable purpose I would kindlv 
suggest that the public places, selling intoxicating 
drinks, might cooperate with the efforts of the 
Government by closing their bars from nine 
o'clock in the evening until eight o’clock the 
following morning. This surely would not work 
any hardship on the patrons, on the contrary 
it would benefit them and give them more time 
to spend with their families, while at the same 
time contribute to their greater efficiency. These 
are days of sacrifice and I feel confident that our 
men in the coal regions will not be less generous 
of their best efforts than any others in the 
country. Up to the present they have done 
splendidly and I have no reason to think that 
they would slow down in the least in their part 
of national service.” 


LIGHTLESS NIGHTS ORDERED 
TO HELP SAVE COAL 


The Fuel Administration, 
order issued December 14, put into effect 
“‘lightless nights’? on two nights of each week. 
These nights are Sunday and Thursday. The 
first “lightless night’’ in the United States 
since electricity began to be used for illumina- 
tion, was Sunday night, December 16. 

Under the new order the “white ways” of 
all cities disappear absolutely on the nights 
designated. The burning of lights contrary to 
the wording and spirit of the order constitutes 
a violation of law and steps will be taken by the 
Fuel Administration to mete out punishment to 
offenders. 


in an amended 


Approves Middle West Pooling 


Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield approves 
the Coal Shippers Terminal Pool Association 
establishment of terminal coal pools in the 
central west to facilitate handling of the coal 
supply. 
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IDAHO MINERAL OUTPUT 
INCREASES OVER $5,000,000 


Lead Production in 1917 Shows Increase Over 
that of 1916. 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc mined in Idaho in 1917, according to 
the statement of C. N. Gerry, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, was about $54,000,000, an increase 
of more than $5,000,000 over the value in 1916. 
There were decreases in all the five metals 
except lead, in which there was a slight in- 
crease. Idaho was freer from labor troubles 
than the neighboring States, particularly Mon- 
tana and Washington. The average prices of 
silver, copper and lead were unusually good, 
and every effort was made to ship larger quan- 
tities of ore, particularly lead ore. The new 
lead smelter of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, 
near Kellogg, began operations in July, and 
the lead plant at Northport, Wash., was ac- 
tive during the entire year, treating prin- 
cipally Idaho silver-lead ores. The output of 
crude ore and concentrate, both lead and zinc, 
increased from 527,266 tons in 1916 to about 
572,000 tons in 1917. 

There was a decrease in the gold output 
from $1,115,810 in 1916 to about $715,000 in 
1917, due principally to the fact that the large 
dredge at Idaho,City, Boise county, was idle. 
Shipments of gold bullion were made from 
the Marshall Lake district of Idaho county, 
where the Sherman & Corporal property has 
become a large gold producer. The lead ore 
produced contains a small amount of gold, 
and the copper ore, especially that of the 
Alder Creek district in Custer county and the 
Richmond mine in Shoshone county, contains 
considerable gold. A dredge that had been 
moved from Alaska to Prichard Creek, near 
Murray, in Shoshone county, was ready for 
operation in December 

The production of silver was about 11,773,- 
000 ounces, slightly less than that in 1916, 
when the State produced 12,300,873 ounces. 
The price, however, was so much better that 
the value of the output increased from 
$8,093,974 to about $9,536,000. The Coeur 
d’Alene region contributed most of the silver, 
and the largest producers were the Hercules, 
Bunker Hill and Swllivan, Morning, Hecla, 
Caledonia, Tamarack and Custer, Greenhill- 
Cleveland, Gold Hunter, Stewart, Consolidated 
Interstate Callahan, and Last Chance. In 
Boundary county considerable silver is con- 
tained in concentrates shipped from the Idaho 
Continental property. In Lemhi county also 
silver is produced from lead ore. Increased 
output was made by the Morning, Hecla, and 
Bunker Hill properties. 

The mine output of copper decreased from 
8,478,281 pounds in 1916 to about 6,753,000 
pounds in 1917. The value decreased from 
$2,085,657 to about $1,971,000. The properties 
at Mackay, in Custer county, and principally 


the mine of the Empire Copper Company, con- 
tributed most of the copper output. Ship- 
ments of copper ore were made from the 
Richmond mine, where the new tramway to 
Adair was operated. The Caledonia mine, at 
Wardner, produces ore containing copper as 
well as silver and lead. Toward the end of 
the year the plant of the National Copper 
Company was again operated, and made ship- 
ments of concentrates in November and De- 
cember. Other shipments were also made 
from the Horst Powell property, north of 
Kellogg. 

The output of lead increased from 375,081,- 
781 pounds in 1916 to about 383,000,000 pounds 
in 1917, and the value increased from $25, 
883,643 to about $34,595,000. The principal 
producers in the Coeur d’Alene region were 
the. Bunker Hill and Sullivan, Hercules, the 
Federal properties (especially the Morning 
mine), the Hecla, Greenhill-Cleveland, Cale- 
donia, Success, Gold Hunter, and Consoli- 
dated Interstate Callahan. The Jack Waite 
property became a shipper of lead ore, and 
the Hypotheek increased its lead output. 
Having acquired the Frisco mill, the Tama- 
rack and Custer Consolidated made ship- 
ments of lead concentrates in the last half 
of the year. In Lemhi county the Pittsburgh- 
Idaho, Latest Out, and Gilmore made ship- 
ments of lead ore; in Boundary county, the 
Idaho Continental; at Arco, the Wilbert Min- 
ing Company, and near Mackay, the Copper 
Queen and Homestake. Ore production in 
Lemhi county was less than in 1916. 

As the price of zinc decreased considerably 
toward the end of the year, the average was 
only about 9 cents a pound. The State out- 
put decreased from 86,505,219 pounds in 1916 
to about 80,000,000 pounds of recoverable zinc 
in 1917. The value was approximately $7,336,- 
000. The output of the main producer, the 
Consolidated Interstate Callahan, decreased 
about 20 per cent. This mine averaged over 
5,000 tons of ore and concentrates per month, 
part of which was a lead product. Ship- 
ments of zinc ore or concentrates were also 
made from the Morning, Success, Rex, High- 
land Surprise, Constitution, Greenhill-Cleve- 
land, Frisco, Black Hawk, Marsh, Douglas, 
Ray Jefferson, and Nabob. Most of the zinc 
came from Shoshone county, but the North 
Star mine, near Hailey, in Blaine county, be- 
longing to the Federal Company, became a 
producer of zinc concentrates during the year. 
A great part of the zinc product was sent to 
the electrolytic plant at Great Falls, Mont., 
and part of the ore, such as that from the 
Douglas mine, was concentrated after being 
shipped. 

The dividends from Idaho mining for eleven 
months amounted to nearly $6,000,000. The 
principal contributors were the Hecla, Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan, Caledonia, Hercules, Con- 
solidated Interstate Callahan, Pittsburgh- 
Idaho, Wilbert, Empire Copper, Big Creek 
Leasing Company, Douglas, Richmond, Black 
Hawk Leasing Company, and Tamarack and 
Custer. 
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U. S. PLACER MINING LAWS AS APPLIED TO OIL 


By Hon. JoserpH W. THOMPSON 
Law Examiner of U. S. Bureau of Mines 


(Continued from October Issue) 


PROOF OF DISCOVERY—PRESUMPTIVE EVIDENCE 


It has been sufficiently asserted that proof 
of profitable or even valuable mineral deposits 
is not required to establish a discovery suff- 
cient to justify a location. The authorities 
warrant the proposition that the statute is satis- 
fied when the evidence produces a conclusive 
presumption of the presence of mineral. The 
great majority of the adjudicated cases demon- 
strate that locations have been justified on pre- 
sumptive proof. In every case it must be 
admitted there was positive evidence of the 
presence of some mineral deposit, but in few 
cases was there positive evidence of a com- 
mercially valuable deposit. This, as formerly 
said, is not required by the statufe. Mining 
locations in countless numbers have been sus- 
tained and mineral patents granted, not on 
positive proof of valuable mineral deposits, but 
on proof of the presence of some mineral and 
the additional presumptive evidence that the 
mineral discovered, taken in connection with 
the geological formation, the direction of the 
vein or lode, the presence of other valuable 
mines in the vicinity and the experience of 
geologists and miners, together with the lo- 
cator’s willingness to expend money and labor 
in the development of the property, furnished 
a sufficient basis for a valid location and to 
authorize the mineral patent. Miring loca- 
tions as a rule are validated upon presump- 
tive evidence—the probability of there being 
a valuable mineral deposit. 

Presumptive evidence consists of the proof 
of “the facts from which, with more or less 
certainty, according to the experience of man- 
kind of their more or less universal connec- 
tion, the existence of other facts can be de- 
duced.” As otherwise defined, it is the evi- 
dence afforded by circumstances from which 
if unexplained other circumstances or facts 
may be inferred or presumed. When the con- 
clusion of the existence of a principal fact 
does not follow necessarily from the facts 
proven, but is deduced therefrom by probable 
inference according to the experience of per- 
sons taken in connection with the matter to 
which the principal fact relates, the evidence 
is said to be presumptive. 

Proof of a discovery must be deemed suffi- 
cient when the presence of the visualized min- 
eral or oil, taken in connection with the geolo- 
gical formation and the facts and circum- 
stances connected with the particular locality, 
leads reasonably to the irresistible conclusion 
that oil exists within a given location. Reason- 
able probability, and not certainty, of the ex- 


istence of workable oil is all that is required 
by the statute as a discovery. 

The logic of the argument approaches the 
point of certainty when taken in connection 
with the petroleum statute. Any discovery 
under this statute is sufficient when it shows 
that the lands are chiefly valuable for the oil 
content. The degree of the certainty, or even 
the probability, of the proof of discovery de- 
creases as the value of the land decreases. 
To assert, or for a court to hold that the same 
proof of discovery is necessary in lands that 
vary greatly in value is to fly in the face of 
this statute. This statute as it now remains, 
if it means anything, must mean that the proof 
of discovery, or of the certainty of the pres- 
ence of oil may be scaled according to the 
value of the land. The evidence is only re- 
quired to show that the lands, presumptively, 
are chiefly valuable for their oil content. The 
statute was not intended to make discovery, or 
the presence of oil in the land giving it the 
chief value, a question of law. Remedial 
statutes are usually without teeth. This act 
was evidently intended to run the whole gamut 
of varying values of oil lands and to make it 
correspondingly easy to make oil locations on 
lands of high and low value. The intent of 
the statute is that a discovery of oil that would 
justify an oil location on lands of little or no 
value would not necessarily justify an oil loca- 
tion on lands of considerable value. The appli- 
cation of the argument in this connection is 
that a seepage might be an all sufficient dis- 
covery in lands without value for any purpose 
and be entirely insufficient in lands valuable for 
many purposes. 


OIL LOCATIONS—RIGHT TO POSSESSION 
DISCOVERY 


The mining statutes in themselves afford 
practically no protection to oil prospectors. 
The petroleum statute enacted to encourage 
oil production proves a mere pretense. So long 
as discovery of mineral or oil is made a condi- 
tion precedent to a valid location, oil prospec- 
tors are without relief. The statutes as they 
still exist were intended to apply to mineral 
substances that are found on or near the sur- 
face. The fact that oil deposits are far under- 
ground, requiring the work of weeks and 
months to reach them eliminate these deposits 
from the protecting arm of the statute. Phy- 
sical conflicts, miniature wars, and endless liti- 
gation have for a score of years been the in- 
heritance of oil locators on the public lands. 
Three lines in the petroleum act giving suff- 
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cient time for discovery and protecting the 
location meanwhile would have answered the 
purpose. 

Most of the western mining States by local 
statute have given locators some stated time 
in which to make discovery, but the time given 
is too brief for oil discovery. The courts have 
intervened to give prospectors some measure 
of relief. The rule, long established, is that a 
person making a mining location on public 
lands is not a trespasser, but is in effect the 
assignee of the United States so long as he 
complies with the conditions of the statute.” 
A placer location made in compliance with the 
statute operates to exclude the land embraced 
therein from other appropriation.” The 
statute gives a locator the right to enjoy the 
profts of all the surface included within the 
boundary lines of his claim, and if in posses- 
sion, no other person has a right to enter and 
take minerals from the claim.“ A person in 
actual possession of a valid location may main- 
tain that possession and exclude every one 
from trespassing thereon.” Every miner upon 
the public domain is entitled to hold the place 
in which he is working against all others hav- 
ing no better right, and the actual possession 
of the first arrival will be protected to the ex- 
tent needed to give him room to work and to 
prevent probable breaches of the peace.” A 
prospector on the public mineral domain may 
protect himself in his pedis possessionis during 
the time he is searching for minerals, and such 
possession is good as a possessory title against 
all the world, except the Government of the 
United States." The possession of the surface 
ground of a mining claim is sufficient evidence 
of title as against any one not showing any 
higher or betier right thereto.” Mineral land 
or a mining claim is not subject to preemption 
where it is already in the possession of an- 
other.” A locator of a mine prior to the time 


he is entitled to a patent has a valid possessory 


title that will be protected by law.” 

The cases crystalizing this doctrine of pos- 
sessory right leave hazy the zone of the initia- 
tion of the right, and the extent as applied to 
the ground possessed. Stated concretely the 
two unsettled propositions are: (1) The 
time of the beginning or the point of the ini- 
tiation of the right. (2) The extent of ground 
to which the possessory right applied. Whether 
the right began with the mere surface mark- 
ings, or with the completed location, including 
discovery, notices and recording was not made 
clear. Whether the right, as a matter of 


space, extended beyond the possessio pedis— 
the working place, or whether it was co- 
extensive with the surface of the claim was 
left also indefinite. The frequent use by os 
court of the terms “mining claim,” and ‘ 

valid claim,” left the inference that the a 
sessory right applied to a claim where all 
statutory requirements had been complied 
with. So the frequent use of the term “pos- 
sessio pedis” and “working place,” seem to 
point to the fact that the possessory right was 
limited to the space essential or necessary for 
the working of the claim and not to its entire 
surface. More recently the courts of Califor- 
nia and Wyoming and some Federal courts, 
proceeding on equitable principles have taken 
the haze out of the zone and left its lines clear 
and well defined. It is comforting to oil lo- 
cators to know that this clarification has been 
made in cases involving oil locations. These 
courts make it clear that the possessory right 
may begin with the location of the surface 
lines or by acts that indicate the extent of the 
claim and without a discovery of mineral. 
They make equally clear the proposition that 
the possessory right extends to the entire sur- 
face of the claim. The reason given for the 
rule is that in case of petroleum lands a dis- 
covery can not in most cases be made except 
by considerable labor and expense, covering a 
long period of time, in sinking the necessary 
wells.” A person in the actual possession of a 
part of a tract of the public land, with or 
without a valid location, may maintain such 
possession by an appropriate action against 
another who, without color of right or title, 
and acting as a naked intruder or trespasser, 
attempts to oust and eject him from the 
ground in controversy.” Lands in the actual 
occupancy of a locator engaged in exploring 
it for oil, under an oil placer mining location 
previously made, is not open to occupation, set- 
tlement or selection by another, although the 
location was not valid as against the United 
States for want of actual discovery of oil, 
where the locator in such actual possession was 
prosecuting the work of exploration with due 
diligence, and where oil was discovered as a 
result of such diligent operation. Public lands 
lawfully occupied by one engaged i in making ex- 
plorations for minerals is not “vacant” within 
the meaning of the mining statutes.” “The 
location of mineral ground gives to the loca- 
tor before discovery, and while he complies 
with the statutes of the United States and the 
State and local rules and regulations, a valu- 
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able right of possession against all intruders.”” 
The rule recognized by the courts and applied 
particularly to oil locations is that discovery 
need not precede or coexist with the posting of 
the notice and marking of the boundaries, but 
discovery may be made subsequently and when 
made, operates to perfect the location against 
all the world.” It is settled law that while a 
locator, who has made his location, is engaged 
in good faith in prospecting for minerals, and 
has complied with the law as to the expendi- 
ture and is in possession, the land is not open 
for location by others.” Actual possession of 
a mining claim is valid as against a mere in- 
truder, or a person having no higher or better 
right; and a person in possession of a mining 
location attempting to discover minerals within 
its limits has a right to protect his claim from 
the intrusion of others whether they come 
upon the land for the purpose of prospecting 
for minerals or otherwise and he may forcibly 
expel them or he may resort to law to protect 
his possession. The original possessor can 
not be ousted by the mere fact that the second 
claimant has discovered mineral first." Per- 
sons who stake an oil location,.put up the 
usual notices and record the claim, have the 
right to take actual possession and continue in 
such possession at least for a reasonable time 
while diligently at work thereon exploring the 
ground for the purpose of discovery. The acts 
of location would indicate not only the extent 
of surface intended to be appropriated, but the 
extent of such possession, and the locator will 
be protected against all forms of forcible, 
fraudulent, surreptitious or clandestine en- 
tries or intrusion by others.” A relocation of 
an oil claim cannot be made as against an 
original locator actually in the possession of 
the land and diligently prosecuting’ the work 
for the discovery of oil.” A locator who has 
made a location in good faith has a right as 
against third persons, which is transferable, 
to be protected against all forms of forcible, 
fraudulent, surreptitious or clandestine entry 
or intrusion upon his possession so long as he 
remains in possession and with diligence prose- 
cutes his work toward a discovery. But actual 
possession coupled with diligent prosecution of 
discovery work is essential to his protection. 
What the locator has under such circumstances 
is a right to continue in possession undisturbed 
by any form of hostile or clandestine entry 
while he is diligently prosecuting his work to 
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a discovery." “If a qualified person peacefully 
enters upon public lands of the United States 
for the purpose of discovering oil or other 
valuable mineral deposits therein and such 
land is at the time unoccupied and there is at 
the time no valid mineral location or lawful 
entry thereon, under the land laws of the 
United States, such person has a right to con- 
tinue in possession so long as he continues to 
occupy the same to the exclusion of others, 
and diligently and in good faith prosecutes 
thereon the work of endeavoring to discover 
such mineral therein.” 


POSSESSION FOR PERIOD OF STATUTE OF LIMITA- 
TIONS—RIGHT TO PATENT 


Section 2332" provides that persons who 
have held and worked mining claims for a 
period equal to the time prescribed by the local 
statutes of limitation for mining claims, shall, 
on proof of such facts be entitled to a patent 
in the absence of any adverse claim. The pur- 
pose of this section was to loosen the burden 
of proving the location and transfers of old 
mining claims where the record title might be 
lost.” All that is required under this section 
to establish a possessory title is evidence suffi- 
cient to show that the claim was so held and 
worked for the time prescribed and record 
proof even if such is in existence is not re- 
quired.” It is not necessary for an applicant 
for patent to show the initiation of his right, 
but proof of possession and continuous work- 
ing of the claim for a period equal to the local 
statute of limitations is sufficient. This sec- 
tion was intended to meet cases where appli- 
cants for patent have been in possession of 
their claims for the period of the statute of 
limitations, hut were unable to make. full proof 
of their right to patent as required by the pre- 
vious provisions of the law; and to excuse 
their defects in title the Congress determined 
that the Land Office should pass over such 
defects, and give them their patents, provided 
no one appears to contest the application. The 
Land Office in the construction of this section 
has said: “It is believed that the main purpose 
of section 2332 was to declare that evidence of 
the holding and working of a mining claim 
when equal to the time prescribed by the local 
statute of limitations for mining claims, shall 
be considered as sufficiently establishing the 
location of the claim and the applicant’s rights 
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thereunder.” The section was enacted to pre- 
vent an applicant from failing to obtain his 
patent simply for defects in his claim when he 
had held a long and undisputed possession and 
no one had opposed him. The Land Office, 
under such circumstances, was thus authorized 
to omit some of the strict proof required from 
an applicant in consideration of there being no 
opposition to the application." Where the 
validity of a location had been unchallenged 
for more than five years and up to the time of 
the commencement of the action, a federal 
court held that under such circumstances the 
certificate of location created a presumption 
of discovery of mineral and of a valid loca- 
tion. Where a local statute provided for lo- 
cation certificates to the discoverer of a lode 
and what should be done by the locator before 
filing his location certificate and where such 
a location certificate had been filed and the 
claim has been of long standing and had been 
held unchallenged for years and work of more 
or less importance had been prosecuted at va- 
rious points on the claim before the contro- 
versy, a federal court after stating such facts, 
said: “If after all this the court should not tell 
the jury that every reasonable presumption 
should be indulged in favor of the discovery 
of a lode by the miner, it is difficult to conceive 
of a state of facts where such intendment 
should arise.”* In a case involving the. right 
to a mining claim under this section; the court 


on the trial instructed the jury to the effect 


that a person Who had not located mineral 
lands in the mode prescribed by law and ac- 
cording to the custom of miners might ac- 
quire a right thereto by holding and working 
the same for the period required by the statute 
of limitations and that a patient should issue 
for the claim in the absence of an adverse 
claim. The court on appeal confirmed the in- 
struction and stated that where the possession 
was continued for five years before the adverse 
right existed, it was equivalent to a location 
under the law of Congress.“ In another case 
involving the possession of a mining claim 
under color of title, the court said: “A pre- 
sumpiion is indulged that the location was 
regularly made in the first place, and the party 
in possession is allowed to remain so long as 
he shall comply with the conditions on which 
he holds the estate.” The rule is established 
that if a plaintiff is unable to prove a valid 
location in accordance with the mining laws 
in force, yet if he show actual possession under 
color of title at the time of another’s entry, he 
may recover in ejectment.® 

This section is not entirely clear as to the 
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precise proof necessary in addition to proof of 
the adverse possession. The words “claims” 
and “mining claims” are used and the infer- 
ence might be that by the use of these terms 
proof of the possession of a mining claim as 
such would be required, and as there can be 
no such thing as a mining claim under these 
statutes without a discovery and a location, 
that proof of these facts would be essential. 
This view has been taken by one court only. 
The Supreme Court of Idaho is the only court 
that has said or intimated that this section re- 
quires in addition to the proof of possession 
for the statutory period that it is necessary 
for the applicant “to have made a mineral dis- 
covery” and to have performed the annual as- 
sessment work, and to have had the boundaries 
of his claim so marked and indicated so as 
to afford actual evidence of the extent and 
boundaries of his claim and possession.” The 
folly of this view is seen in the purpose of the 
statute. The required proof as indicated by 
this holding effectually emasculates the statute. 
Its very purpose is to dispense with proof of 
these facts. The section in its requirements in 
effect begins where location and discovery 
cease. The well-known rule is that the per- 
formance of the annual assessment work is the 
condition for continued possession; and this 
section requires proof of this fact as the essen- 
tial condition on which the adverse possession 
must rest. Proof of the nature and extent of 
the possession is required by regulations but 
departmental regulations can not be in excess 
of the statutory requirements. Proof of citi- 
zenship is required as the persons holding such 
claims are the persons qualified as prescribed 
in other sections of the statute. 

The cases cited conclusively show that the 
continued possession and the performance of 
the annual assessment work implies the per- 
formance of the conditions necessary to a 
valid location and on proof of possession and 
performance of assessment work a conclusive 
presumption is created that a valid mining lo- 
cation was initiated. Emphasis is made in at 
least one case on the fact that a local statute 
of the state required the making and recording 
of a location certificate and a valid location in- 
cluding discovery was required before such a 
certificate could be recorded. But the exist- 
ence of such a certificate could not necessarily 
supplement the proof required under this sec- 
tion for the reason that record evidence of a 
claim, even if it exists, can not be required, 
nor can the applicant be required to give any 
reason for not producing it.* That this section 
applies to oil locations is assumed for the 
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reason that it embraces both placer and lode 
locations and an oil location is within the law 
a placer claim. 

The conclusion is that the locator of an oil 
claim who has held and occupied the same and 
performed the annual assessment work for the 
period of time equal to the period of the statute 
of limitations of the state in which the claim 
is situated, has not only a complete equitable 
title, but one to which he is on proof of the 
fact of his citizenship and of possession and 
performance of the assessment work for the 
required time, and of the required expenditure 
on behalf of the claim, entitled to a patent from 
the Government. 


(To be continued.) 


PRICE OF OIL TO BE 
FIXED, MANY THINK 


Recent Advance in Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Creates Unfavorable Impression. 


That the price of crude oil is to be fixed, 
despite the large volume of advice to the 
contrary, is a belief expressed in certain well- 
informed quarters here. The idea being con- 
sidered is that a tentative maximum price be 
fixed which will not exceed prices as of 
December 1. 

It is known that the latest advance in the 
price of Pennsylvania grade crude oil has 
created a very unfavorable impression among 
these charged with safeguarding the Govern- 
ment’s and the public’s interest. Many are 
of the opinion that the increase was unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable. The rise amounted to 
25 cents per barrel, making the price $3.75. 
Some declare that Pennsylvania crude pro- 
ducers are holding their credit balances for 
$5 crude. At any rate, the advance is likely 
to lead to higher prices all along the line. 
Some fear that it may be the opening wedge 
to a runaway market: 

The principal argument which has been 
advanced against the fixing of a maximum 
price of crude oil is that it would tend to 
discourage prospecting and maximum pro- 
duction. To meet this argument, the opinions 
of thousands of oil men have been secured 
and are matters of record. The great ma- 
jority of them admit that the present price 
of crude oil is sufficiently high to yield large 
returns on investment, and as a consequence 
are amply high to stimulate production. The 
price is not a limiting factor, it is declared. 
The difficulties of transportation and the 
scarcity of supplies and materials are respon- 
sible for such limitation as exists either in 
production or in wild-catting. 

Eventually the price probably will be fixed 
at a certain margin above the cost of pro- 
duction. As yet the cost of production has 
not been ascertained with sufficient definite- 
ness to permit of its use as a basis for price 


fixing. By taking the prices of December 1, 
which would antedate the rise in Pennsyl- 
vania grade crude, it is believed that no in- 
justice will be done, and a basis will be set 
which will establish the cost of crude to the 
refiner. Since 88 per cent of the entire cost 
of refined oil is represented by the cost of 
crude oil, it would simplify the regulation of 
all refinery products. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN 1917 
WAS 544,142,000 TONS 


December Output Lowest Since April, but 
Year’s Showing is 8 Per Cent Better Than 
1916. 


A preliminary estimate by the Geological 
Survey places the December production of 
bituminous coal at 42,050,000 tons, the lowest 
recorded since April, 1917. On this basis, the 
entire 1917 production should be approxi- 
mately 544,142,000 tons, representing an in- 
crease over 1916 of 8.3 per cent. 

In the five working days of Christmas week 
the soft-coal mines are estimated to have. pro- 
duced 8,964,000 net tons, an average per work- 
ing day of 1,793,000 tons. The recovery from 
the extraordinary depression of mid-Decem- 
ber continues, but the rate of production has 
not yet attained the mark set in November. 
The increase was effected in spite of con- 
tinued adverse weather conditions. 

Reports from almost every district indicate 
some improvement over the extraordinary 
depression of the week of December 15. For 
the country as a whole losses due to all causes 
amounted to 319 per cent of the full-time 
capacity, as compared with 42.3 per cent dur- 
ing the preceding week. Improvement was 
reported in car supply, losses due to that 
factor declining from 308 to 248 per cent. 
Losses attributed to labor shortage and to 
mine disability returned to normal. 

Recovery was most rapid in Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio. In the last mentioned State 
losses attributed to car shortage fell from 57.1 
to 38.8 per cent of full-time output. Western 
Pennsylvania and the Irwin gas field also 
reported decided improvement. In central 
Pennsylvania, however, conditions underwent 
little change. The Junior Philippi, Winding 
Gulf, and Fairmont regions of West Virginia, 
and the southern Appalachian district re- 
ported increased losses due to car shortage. 
From the remaining districts of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky a slight improvement was 
reported. 

The production of Alabama was adversely 
affected by strikes and labor shortage. Losses 
due to these causes amounted to 9.1 per cent. 

The Southwestern region, Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and the Rocky Moun- 
tain fields, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico also reported substantial reeov- 
ery from ‘the depression of the week before. 
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GARFIELD STATES POSITION 
ON “NON-ESSENTIAL” INDUSTRIES 


Dr. H. A. Garfield, United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, speaking at the meeting of the 
chairmen of hundreds of American industries 
assembled in Washington, said in part: 

“The United States Fuel Administration ap- 
proaches the question before us from its own 
particular point of view, and yet I hope the Fuel 
Administration does not in this case, and never 
will in any other, allow itself to assume the 
position of choosing between various enterprises 
in our country, each of which is contributing in 
its own way to the welfare of the successful 
prosecution of the war at.high tension. 

“When the question was first presented to me, 
however, I took it, Mr. Chairman, that you de- 
sired me to speak on the subject of so-called 
non-essentials. It presented itself to me in this 
way: There are two ways of saving ourselves 
in this time of necessity. One is to cut off from 
the list of hundreds of industries the things 
which are least essential. The other is to prefer 
those enterprises which are most essential. 

“One may take either end of the program to 
reason about it, or he may take both ends. 
From my angle of approach the preferred list 
consists of enterprises most likely to contribute 
immediately to the war. Therefore, it is im- 
possible to curtail fuel for them. But that did 
not appear to answer the question wholly. If 
the war contintes very long we may have to 
cut off fuel from some enterprises that are less 
essential to the prosecution of the war. 

“A list was made up by different people in- 
terested in different ways; and when we began 
analyzing that list, we did not need to spend 
more than one evening on it to be sure that any 
one of the industries if cut off from fuel supply 
would carry a much further injury to the public 
than we could well reckon. 

“There was one industry in particular which 
manufactured apparently non-essential things, 
and it was suggested that we withhold the fuel 
supply from this. But on investigation it was 
found that this would injure a vast number of 
people.”’ 

Speaking on the same subject, P. B. Noyes, 
Chief of the Conservation Division, United 
States Fuel Administration, said: 

“Arbitrary government limitations on in- 
dustry would necessarily be clumsy and some- 
what discriminating, and must, therefore,’ be 
employed only as a last resort. How, then, shall 
we get results? For get them we must, and that 
quickly. 

“I propose to you a plan which already pro- 
mises results through the voluntary cooperating 
of leaders in important industries. It consists 
of the voluntary limitation of the least essential 
portion of each industry. This plan contem- 
plates an immediate survey by the leaders in 
each national industry of the relative value to 
them and to the public of the different articles 
and lines of merchandise produced; and an 
organized discontinuance during the war of that 
portion which can best be spared. 
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“Enough has already been accomplished in 
this direction, to show that results commensurate 
with our necessities can confidently be expected 
if they will all cooperate. 

“In one case over 75 per cent of an important 
industry has offered curtailment which will save 
500,000 tons of coal in 1918 and remove 18,000 
cars of merchandise freight from the railway 
problem. 

“Another industry has sent representatives 
to Washington who have offered a reduction in 
output which would add over 900,000 tons to 
our national coal pile. 

“The proposed plan means that men repre- 
senting all of the major part of each industry 
must come to Washington and offer to dis- 
continue the least essential part of their normal 
output. Such discontinuance should be made 
100 per cent effective by government order. 
This method of obtaining necessary reductions 
may be called limitation by agreement. 

“There is not today room in the United States 
for fighting a war like this one and at the same 
time supporting a business boom. We have 
neither the men, materials nor equipment for 
both. 

“To maintain a high degree of business activity 
and at the same time attempt to provide the 
enormous quantity of materials without which 
this war would be lost, would overtax the rail- 
roads, the mines, and finally the man power of 
the country. In this situation every one of you 
would vote to give war necessities the right of 
way. 

“Industry must shrink to whatever extent is 
necessary to give elbow room, as it were, for 
winning the war. The great problem before ‘us 
is how to get this elbow room with the least 
possible dislocation of non-war industry.” 


Domestic Consumers Come First 


Fuel Administrator Garfield conferred on 
William K. Prudden, State Administrator for 
Michigan, authority to close amusement resorts, 
and industrial plants if such action is necessary 
to furnish coal for domestic consumers. Mr. 
Prudden telegraphed Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field, urgently recommending that all non- 
essential users of coal be closed during the holi- 
days. He pointed out that such action would 
relieve the coal needs of domestic consumers 
and would tend to relieve railroad congestion 
as well. 

The United States Fuel Administrator reply- 
ing to Mr. Prudden said: 

“You are hereby authorized to exercise your 
discretion. If you decide it necessary in order 
to meet domestic consumers’ needs, issue order 
closing some or all industrial plants, theaters, 
halls and places of amusement during the holi- 
days.” 

This action of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator follows the general policy of giving 
local fuel administrators ample authority to 
handle local fuel emergencies as they may 
develop. 
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LABOR'S INFLUENCE ON 
THE PRICE OF COPPER 


_ By J. E. Curry, 
Secy., Arizona Chapter, American Mining 
Congress 


Bisbee, Ariz., Jan. 1.—Information from the East 
indicates confidence that the War Industries Board 
will not lower the price of copper. There is some 
feeeling that an advance may be made to 25 cents. 
In the main, however, opinion seems to be that the 
price will be left where it is. 

It is now known that the Board contemplated re- 
duction to 20 cents. Introduction by this Chapter 
of the effect that such course would have upon the 
production of small operators assisted greatly in 
making the latter an important factor in the con- 
sideration of the Board, and in all accounts of the 
mediations of the Board the small operator is being 
prominently mentioned. 

A new phase has developed in the report of a 
desire upon the part of the Board to make the price 
agreement term two months instead of four. Com- 
bating this the producers have asked a five months’ 


period. It is considered probable that a compromise 
will be reached on renewal of the four-month 
agreement. 


There is intimation that labor pressure for increase 
in wages has a part in the two-month proposal. The 
Board does not want to increase the price of copper 
above the present level, but is not yet “satisfied, it is 
said, that it can call for higher wages without advanc- 
ing the price even above 25 cents. The two-month pro- 
posal is looked upon by some as an expedient that 
will satisfy labor that investigation is being made 
and that higher wage recommendations will not be 
long delayed at least in point of discussion. 


OIL LAND LEASING BILL PASSES 
SENATE BY VOTE OF 37 TO 32 

The Walsh-Pittman Oil and Coal Land 

asing bill was passed by the Senate Jan- 

ary 7 by a vote of 37 to 32. It now goes 
the House. 

The bill has been pending in the Senate four 
years. Its passage at this session was made 
possible by an agreement to eliminate from 
its provisions the naval oil reserves, which 
was urged by the Navy Department. A sepa- 
rate bill providing for the operation of these 
reserves by the Government, the leases of the 
present claimants being obtained either 
through condemnation proceedings or by di- 
ict purchase, will be introduced as soon as 

fproved by President Wilson. 
As finally passed, the bill provides for the 
meral leasing of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, 
hd sodium lands by the Secretary of the 
Interior, with royalties to be paid to the 
Government, and for purchase of the lands 
by lessees under certain conditions. 


Niagara Falls Plants Taken Over 

Under authority of the President, the elec- 
tric power produced, imported, and distributed 
by the Niagara Falls Power Company, the 
Hydraulic Power Company of Niagara Falls, 
and the Cliff Electrical Distributing Company 
has been requisitioned by the Government. 
This step was taken to assure the adequate 
supply of electric power for the establish- 
ments engaged in war work at Niagara Falls 
and Buffalo. 


No Necessity for Labor Shortage 


Epitor Mininc Concress Journat, 

Washington, D. C. 

A careful study of the labor situation in the bitu- 
minous coal fields, and putting into practice the results 
of this research—convinced me and a number of coal 
operators who followed my advice—that there is no 
need to suffer from the much-heralded labor shortage. 

First of all, there are at least 25,000 foreign-born, 
experienced miners, who, way back in 1913 and 1914, 
when wages in coal mines did not offer a comfortable 
living, turned to more remunerative occupations, such 
as manufacture of munitions machine shops, steel 
mills, etc., and last, but not least, the manufacture 
of non-essentials. 

Once a miner—always a miner. These men—espe- 
cially since wages in the coal mines have advanced 
to such dimensions that thrifty miners not only enjoy 
undreamed of comforts and prosperity, but besides 
are in a position to lay aside a nice little bank roll 
for rainy days—naturally are desirous to return to 
mine work. 


EASY TO SECURE MINES 


Ninety per cent of the mine workers in the U. S. 
are foreigners, and 90 per cent of these men depend 
for their news on the publications printed in their 
own language. ‘Therefore the operator who gave his 
mine—and the fact that he could employ 50 or 300 
miners—the necessary publicity, had his labor wants 
filled and is in much better shape than his neighbor 
who omitted to do so. 

Of course, there are mines where certain conditions, 
such as low wages, poor safety conditions, badly 
kept old houses, or the extreme thin the vein 
(24 to 35 inches), make it extremely difficult to attract 
new labor, but even there the situation can be relieved 
to some extent. 


ness of 


Early in July, I approached Mr. J. D. Morrow, 
secretary of the National Coal Operators Association, 
with a plan of publicity, the chief object of which 


was to instill in the foreign-born 
patriotism and loyalty towards this, 
instruct him in_ his duti es 


sense of 
adopted coun- 


miner a 


try, as a citizen of the 
U. S., and, most of all, that by doing his bit by 
working eight hours a day, six days a week, and 
helping the cause of democracy to victory, he ulti- 


mately is helping his native country to be freed from 
the yoke and slavery of militarism and autocracy. 
Three months later, at the Pittsburgh convention 
of the National Coal Operators Association, a pub- 
licity campaign along these lines was advocated but 
nothing has been done up to the present date. 


FOREIGN-BORN MINERS LOYAL TO THE UNITED STATES 


The accusation that Austro-Hungarian, Slavish, 
Croation, Polish, etc., miners are listening to German 
propaganda, which instructs them to produce as little 
coal as possible, can easily be refuted by looking over 
the books of almost any coal operator, and it will be 
seen that men of these nationalities almost invariably 


lead their fellow miners in the amount of money 
earned, and thereby naturally in the amount of coal 
produced. 

These men are loyal, and if properly instructed 
through the publications they read will only be 
more so. 

Anprew M. SprINGER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 15, 1917, 


4 Smithfield Street. 


Pool Plan Working Well 


The terminal pool plan of handling coal in 
Ohio and Michigan is working well and good 
progress is being made in clearing up the con- 
gestion in traffic for those states and adjacent 
territory according to F. C. Baird who came to 


Washington today to make an official report of 
conditions. 
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CURRENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


WATER POWER ON NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


What is familiarly known as the Shields 
water power bill, S. 1419, passed the Senate 
December 4, and is now before the House. 
The Shields bill is practically the same as the 
measure passed by the Senate during the last 
Congress, the former bill having been so 
amended in the House that the Conference 
Committee failed to agree upon it. 

The bill provides primarily for the utiliza- 
tion and development of water power on navi- 

gable streams by means of private capital. The 
<a of the auchors is to encourage investment 
in such improvements. 
jects are to be constructed by permit from the 
Secretary of War, and the improvements must 
be made and maintained in accordance with 
plans approved by the Government. 

In presenting the bill, Senator Shields stated 
that the prime reasons which have prevented 
the development of water power energy in the 
United States are found in the restricted policy 
of the present staiutes. 

The permit for such improvement is for 
fifty years, and it may be extended at the 
pleasure of the Secretary of War or the prop- 
erty may be taken over by the United States 
and transferred io another grantee. The 
charges and rentals imposed are to be expended 
in the improvement of navigation along the 
stream or streams in which the dams are con- 
structed. All controversies between the grantee 
and the Government are made subject to judi- 
cial investigation and determination. Prefer- 
ence is given in awarding permits to munici- 
palaties or other political subdivisions and 
public utility companies where the power de- 
veloped is to be used for municipal or public 
utility purposes. The fixing of rates is sub- 
ject to State laws and regulations, except 
where the power enters inio interstate com- 
merce, in which case the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is given jurisdiction. Plants and 
improvements are subject to taxation by the 
States in which they exist. 

Provisions against power monopoly or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade are contained in 
the bill. 

Nothing in the act shall be construed to 
interfere with the sovereign States over the 
navigable waters within their boundaries and 
the property rights they hold in trust for their 
people, including the right to grant permits 
for the use of the waters and water power 
thereof, and to require the payment to the 
States of such charges and royalties as may 
be authorized by the constitutions and laws 
of the respective States, 


The water power pro- 


WATER POWER ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. Ferris introduced, December 7, H. R. 
7227, a bill to provide for the development of 
water power on the public lands and lands in 
relation thereto. This bill refers to the use 
of public lands abutting streams of water as 
sites for power plant. The Government holds 
that the riparian rights adjoining streams 
which traverse the public lands are subject to 
the jurisdiction of Congress. 

The bill provides for leases under the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Interior for 
no longer period than fifty years. It provides 
that the Government may take over the power 
properties at the expiration of the leases by 
paying the cost of rights-of-way water rights, 
used in connection therewith. and the reason- 
able value of all other property taken over, 
including structures and fixtures, such reason- 
able value to be determined by mutual agree- 
ment between the Secretary of the Interior and 
the lessee or by the United States district court 
in the event of disagreement. 

The bill provides that in the case the Gov- 
ernment does not extend the lease at the ex- 
piration of the fifty years or does not take over 
the same, the properties of the original lessee 
may be leased anew upon such terms as the 
laws then exisient may authorize, the new 
lessee to pay for such investment as the origi- 
nal lessee has made thereon. The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to specify in the 
lease and to collect charges or rentals where 
the power is generated in whole or in part on 
lands belonging to the United States, and the 
proceeds shall be appropriated as a part of 
the reclamation fund created by act of Con- 
gress approved June 17, 1902, known as the 
reclamation act. The bill provides for the 
regulation of rates and the issuance of stocks 
and bonds under the authority of Staie com- 
missions, but where any such commission does 
not exist this authority shall be vested in the 
Secretary of the Interior, or in such a body 
as may be authorized by Federal statute until 
the State shall provide a commission. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to examine the books and accounts of lessees 
and to require them to submit statemenis. 
Any lease may be forfeited by appropriate 
proceedings in the United States disirict court 
if the lessee fails to comply with the terms 
of this act. 


OKLAHOMA INDIAN LANDS 


The House of Representatives, during the 
closing days of the December sitting, passed 
H. R. 195, providing for the sale of coal and 
asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land 
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in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, Okla- 
homa. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to make appraisals by a board of ap- 
praisers consisting of three members to be 
appointed by the President, one upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the remaining two upon the recom- 
mendations, respectively, of the principal 
chiefs of the Chociaw and Chickasaw nations. 

The bill provides for the thorough adver- 
tising of the sale, and that 20 per cent of the 
purchase price shall be paid in cash, the bal- 
ance in four annual equal payments from the 
date of sale with 5 per cent interest on de- 
ferred payments. In case of forfeiture the 
Secreiary of the Interior shall advertise the 
lands to be sold to the highest bidder at pub- 
lic auction. 

Such deposits on leased lands shall be sold 
subject to all rights of the lessee, and any 
person acquiring said deposits shall take the 
same subject to said rights and acquire same 
under the express understanding that the De- 
partment of the Interior will cancel and with- 
draw all rules and regulations and relinquish 
all authority heretofore exercised over the 
operation of said mines by reason of the In- 
dian ownership of said property. 

The lessee shall have the preferential right, 
if exercised within 90 days after the appraise- 
ment, to purchase at the appraised value any 
or all of the appraised lands lying within such 
lease held by him, and shall have the preferen- 
tial right to purchase the coal deposits em- 
braced in any lease held by him by taking 
same at the highest price offered by any re- 
sponsible bidder at public auction. If any 
lessee becomes the purchaser of any coal de- 
posits or any undeveloped lands owned by him, 
one-half of the advance royalties paid by him 
shall be credited to the purchase price thereof. 
The Secretary of the Interior will establish 
an office at McAlester, Pittsburgh County, 

kla. 

ANNUAL ASSESSMENTS 


S. J. Res. 78, providing for the suspension 
of annual assessment requirements on mining 
claims during 1917 and 1918, passed both 
Houses during the latter part of September 
and went to conference. The Conference 
Committee changes were accepted, the bill was 
finally passed and was approved Ociober 5. 
The bill provides that every claimant of a 
mining claim in order to obtain the benefit of 
the resolution shall file for record, in the appro- 
priate place, a notice of his desire to hold his 
mining claim under this resolution. The reso- 
lution does not apply to oil placer locations. 


NEW BILLS 


Since the opening of Congress to December 
18, 1917, 3,307 bills were introduced in the 
Senate, and 7,993 bills in the House. Late 


bills, not previously reported, have been in- 
troduced as follows: 

S. 3233 by Mr. Borah (also introduced in the 
House as H. R. 7236 by Mr. Smith, of Idaho), 
seeks to amend the act of May 11, 1898, en- 
titled “An act to permit the use of the right 
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oi way through the public lands for tramroads, 
canals, and reservoirs, and for other purposes.” 
The following is the proposed amendment: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
hereby is, authorized and empowered, under 
general regulations to be fixed by him, to per- 
mit the use by any citizen or association of 
citizens of the United States, for the purpose 
of furnishing water for domestic, irrigation, 
public, and for other beneficial uses, of the 
rihgt of way through the public lands of the 
United States for canals and reservoirs to the 
exient of the ground occupied by the water 
of such canals or reservoirs, and fifty feet on 
each side of the marginal Imiits thereof, and, 
in addition thereto, at locations to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior, five 
acres of ground of the unoccupied public lands 
to be used for the erection thereon of dwell- 
ings and outbuildings for the convenience of 
ditch riders and other employees engaged in 
the management of said canals and reservoirs.’ 

S. 3220, by Mr. Gronna, seeks to confer upon 
the Bureau of Mines the aut hority to investi- 
gate lignite coals and to determine the prac- 
ticability of their utilization as a fuel, and 
in producing commercial products, such as 
ammonia, tar, gas, etc. An appropriation of 
$100,000 is called for. 

S. J. Res. 108, by Senator Shafroth, asks 
that the President be authorized to appoint 
a commission of three members to visit Allied 
and Neutral nations of the world with a view 
to making an international agreement as to 
the coinage of silver, subject to approval by 
Congress. The sum of $100,000 is proposed 
as an appropriation. The preamble to the reso- 
lution is as follows: 

“Whereas the settlement of balances of trade 
with silver-using countries threatens the de- 
pletion of our stock of gold, although such 
countries prefer that such balances should be 
paid in silver; and 

“Whereas io relieve such condition it is neces- 
sary that the production of silver be in- 
creased ; and 

“Whereas the enormous expansion in world 
credits during the past three years necessitates 
the enlargement of the base upon which such 
credits are founded: Therefore be it Resolved, 
etc.” 

S. Res. 163, By Senator Lodge, asks that 
an inquiry be made by the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures as to the causes of the short- 
age of sugar and coal. 

H. R. 7235, by Mr. Foster, provides that the 
Bureau of Mines shall recommend the pur- 
chasing of fuels by the executive departments, 
excepting the Navy, examine fuel specifications 
and the fuel-burning equipment of such de- 
partments. 

H. Res. 172, by Mr. Sabath, aims at the 
taking over by the U nited States Government 
of railways and coal mines during the period 
of the war. The resolution was introduced 
December 5, and since that date the manage- 
ment of the railroads has been assumed by 
the President. The resolution seeks to pro- 
vide that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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shall be empowered to take control of both 
roads and mines. Regulation of wages is 
proposed, and the management is to be lodged 
in the hands of the boards. The ultimate 
Government ownership of both is contemplated. 

H. J. Res. 202, by Mr. Emerson, asks for 
the appropriation of $10,000,000 to build freight 
cars to handle foods and fuel. This subject 
is likewise covered by the action of the Presi- 
dent in taking over the railways. 


ALASKA'S MINERAL OUTPUT 
SLIGHTLY LESS THAN IN 1916 

In 1917 Alaska produced minerals valued at 
$41,760,000. These are the advance figures 
issued by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior, and are 
based on estimates made by G. C. Martin. 
The value of the mineral output of Alaska in 
1917, although about $6,870,000 less than that 
in 1916, was greater than that in any other 
year. The most valuable mineral product in 
1917 was copper, of which 88,200,000 pounds, 
valued at $24,000,000, was produced. This is 
less than the output of 1916, which was 119,- 
600,000 pounds, valued at $29,480,000, but is 
greater than that of any other year. The re- 
duction is due largely to labor troubles, and 
is not necessarily permanent. The gold pro- 
duced in 1917, $15,450,000, of which $9,850,000 
was derived from placer mines, was also less 
than that preduced in 1916, which was $17,- 
240,000, and is the smallest since 1904. The 
reduction was due chiefly to curtailment of 
operations because o! the scarcity of labor 
and the high cost of materials, but in part to 
the disaster at the Treadwell mines and the 
depletion of some of the richer placers. 

During the vear Alaska also produced silver 
valued at $1,050000. coal valued at $300,000, 
lead valued at $160,000, tin valued at $160,000, 
antimony valued at $40,000, and tungsten, 
chromium, petroleum, marble, gypsum, graph- 
ite, and platinum valued at $600,000. 

During thirty-three years of mining Alaska 
has produced more than $391,000.000 in gold, 
silver, copper, and other minerals. Of this 
amount $293,000,.000 represents the value of 
the gold and $88,200,000 that of the copper. 


PRODUCTION IN 1918 EXPECTED 
TO SET A NEW HIGH RECORD 

Coal producers expect the production in 
1918 to set another new high record, accord- 
ing to the National Coal Association. They 
understand that the war needs of the country 
will require even more coal than has been 
produced in 1917. They are entering upon 
the new year with a determination to produce 
the tonnage required. 

The most serious obstacle which they now 
foresee is a shortage of labor at the mines. 
The short car supply during the last two or 
three months has so restricted operations at 
many mines that thousands of men have 
sought employment elsewhere where working 
conditions were more regular. 
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PERSONALS 


George M. White, Consulting Engineer for 
Arizona Mines Reduction Co., Skull Valley, 
Ariz., was in Washington, December 13. Mr. 
White has been making a tour of some of the 
central and eastern cities. His mine is one of 
the largest producers of molybdenite in this 
country. 

H. W. Hardinge, Consulting Engineer, 120 
Broadway, New York, was in Washington, De- 
cember 19, to consult with various government 
officials. 

G. W. Tower, Mining Engineer, of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., spent some time in Washington in 
December. 

Frederick W. Foote, who has recently been 
operating tungsten mines in Portugal, and who 
since then has been studying tungsten problems 
in the United States, was in Washington in 
December. 

J. E. Spun in now making his home at 1751 
Park Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Wm. Barrett Ridgely has forwarded to the 
U. S. National Museum a piece of ore weighing 
about 150 pounds that contains a large per- 
centage of the tungsten sulphide, tungstenite, 
recently identified simultaneously by R. C. 
Wells of the U. S. Geological Survey and K. D. 
Kuhre of Salt Lake City, Utah. The specimen 
is from the Emma Mine at Alta, in Little Cotton- 
wood Canyon, Utah. The mineral is associated 
with silver bearing galena, and has so far not 
been found elsewhere. 

H. C. Dudley, of Duluth, Minn., has recently 
been appointed a captain in the Engineer Offi- 
sers’ Reserve Corps, and has been assigned 
to the 36.h Regiment of Engineers. He is 
closing his office in the Lonsdale Building, 
Duluth. 


Companies Consolidated 


An agreement for consolidation of the West- 
moreland Coal Company, the Penn Gas Coal 
Company and the Manor Gas Coal Company, 
dated December 4, has been filed. The name 
of the merged company will be the West- 
moreland Coal Company, and its officers will 
be: President, S. Pemberton Hutchinson; 
vice-president, George McCall; secretary, 
Howard R. Yearsley; treasurer, Herman Roll. 
The company has been recapitalized at 
$10,000,000. The Westmoreland Coal Com- 
pany is a member of the American Mining 
Congress, and Mr. Hutchinson is one of the 
hearty supporters of its work. 


New Du Pont Book Out 


Another Du Pont Products Book has just 
been issued by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. and its associates, Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 
Du Pont Chemical Works, The Arlington 
Works and Harrisons, Inc. It lists all the 
products of the above concerns and describes 
their uses as well as naming those who use 
them. 
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HERCULES 
VES 


Reduce Your 
Consumption of Explosives 


During the coming year, more than ever before, 
the practice of strict economy in all lines of 
operation is imperative. This possibly applies 
most strongly to the use of explosives because 
the country needs explosives in vast quantities 
for war purposes. 


You will help supply the country’s needs and 
save money for yourself if you can reduce your 
consumption of explosives. 

In this connectior our services may be of assistance. 
It is very possible that your experts, who have detailed 
knowledge of your own work, and our explosives en- 
gineers, whose experience covers a broad field, would, 
by combining their knowledge, find means of reducing 
your consumption of explosives without lessening your 
present output. 

The matter is important both from business and patri- . 
otic standpoints and we should be glad to Lave you 
write us regarding it. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Names in black face type are Mining Congress Journal Advertisers. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


American Zinc & Chemica 
Langeloth, Pa. 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting S 
Granby Mining & iting Co.. Suite 
nin; melt: 
Y Third National Bask Building, 


ew York, -¥. 
Western Chemical Co., 
Colo. 


AGITATORS 


Denver, 


Detroit, Mich. 
AIR TUBING 
Bemis Bro., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Li 


iberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ANEMOM ETERS 
Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, ill. 


Instrument Co., Rochester, 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


APPAR ATUS (Ventilating—Cooling 


& Mfg. Co., 


Irying) 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ASSAYERS 
Baker & Co., Newark, N. J. 


mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 


AUTOMATIC (Mire Doors, Truck 
and Electric Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 

Denver Fire Clay Co. Denver, Colo., 


INDEX 


Thompson Balance co 808 Twentieth 
Street, Denver, 

Troemner, Arch Street, 
Philadelphia Pa., 


BAGS (Burlap, Ore, Powder, Fuse 
and Canvas) 


Bemis Bro., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BEARINGS (Ball and Roller) 


Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front and Erie 
Streets, Phila elphia, Pa. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N.J. 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. * Hartford, 


n. 


BELTING (Conveyor, 
Transmission) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
nd, Ohio. 

Dick, Ltd., R. & J., Passaic, N. J. 
Iron Works, Murphys- 

boro, Ill. 
Goodrich Co., B. bP» Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 B,J Fourth 


Link-Belt Company, TH. 
Manhattan Rubber Co., Passa 
N. J. (Rubber "Belting “Con- 


dor.”’) 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., (Duxbak) 51 
City. 


Ferry Street, New York 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 
BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., 51 Ferry Street, 

New York City. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey =. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt pany, Chicago, Ill. 


BITS AND BIT STEEL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


BITS (Machine—Steel) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Il. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Aetn: Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
Ne v York City 

Atlas Powder Bn Wilmington, Del. 

du_ Pont Powder Co., The E, L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

eee Powder Co., East Alton, 


= Powder Co., Wilmington, 

King Powder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

United States Powder Co., Terre 
Haste, Ind. 

BLOWERS 

American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Elevator, 


Connersville Blower Co., Connersville 
nd, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co. 
Denver, > 


BLOWERS (Centrifugal) 


I lil-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
w York City 
BOILERS 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broad- 
way, New York City 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York City 

— & Taylor Co, Indianapolis, 


Eayptian Iron Works, Murphkys- 


& Bolthoff M. & S. Ce. 
enver, Colo. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., 


Chicago. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
& Cincinnati, 
Lettsome & Co., A. R., 1521 Lytton 


Building, Chicago, i 
Turner, Laurin H.-& Co., Merchants, 
160 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction and Ma- 
chinery) 


Bartlett & Snow Mfg. Co., C. O., 
Cleveland, O 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., , Hazleton, 


Pa. 
BRIQUETTING MACHINERY 
General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohie 
Link-Belt Company, Chica, 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. » Chi- 
cago, 
BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Cc. Snow & Co., Cleve- 
as Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, 
= Conveying Belt Co., ew York 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Hegeler Zinc Co., Danville, Ill. 
. Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
, 55 Wall 
— 
Conklin, H. R., Mo. 
Dorr Company, Denver, Colo. 
: * Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 


Truck Hauling Cars 


HIS photograph illustrates one of the 
many services which F-W-D Trucks 
are performing in mining industries. 


Power and traction in all four wheeis 
make this truck very efficient in pulling 
cars and trailers loaded with many times 
its carrying capacity. 


The four wheel drive principle as exclusively applied 
in F-W-D Trucks has many advantages for mining 
service. The illustrated catalog explains the con- 
struction and its many features that mean Depend- 
ability, Economy and Power. Sent free upon request. 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 


Department Z Clintonville, Wisconsin 


j 
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Buckets (Scrap and Dredge), Petro- 
leum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 


CABLES (Connectors and Guides) 
American MineDoor Co., Canton. 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


CABLEWAYS 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Electrical Material Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.., Columbus. Ohio 

Leschen & Son Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Macsuher & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Fagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 

Herzler & Henninger Machine Works, 
Belleville, 

Holmes & Bros., Robt., Inc., 
Danville, Hl. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

Mining Safety Device Co., Bowerston, 


Ohio 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANS (Safety and Gasoline, Oily 


faste) 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CARBIDE 


Union Carbide Sales Co., New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


CAR DUMPS 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Hl. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR LOADERS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mtg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Fairmont Machinery Co.. 
Fairmont, W. 

Lobdeli Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, 


Del 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Co., Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ohio 


CASTINGS 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute. Ind. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 
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a Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt... & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New "York City 
Longyear Co., 


Richards, W J.. Denver, Colo. 
Chemical Co., Denver, 
‘olo. 


CHLORINATION 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


CLASSIFIERS 


Dorr Company, Denver Colo. 
COAL CARS 


Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ohio 


COAL COMPANIES 


Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., 1 
Broadway, New York City 

Central Coal & Coke Co., Y Keith & 
Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cherokee Fuel Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Crozier-Pocahontas Co. Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Bickett Coal & Coke Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, II. 

Big Creek Coltiery Co., Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Bogle, W.S.& Co., Inc., Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago, lll. 

Dering, J. K., Coal Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Houston Coal Co. 

Jones & Adams Coal Co., Steger Block, 
Chicago, II. 

Keller, Theodore C. 

Keller, T. C., & Co , Chicago, II. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miami Coal Co. 

C. M. & Co., McCormick 

Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Old Ben Coal Corporation, Chicago. 

Peabody Coal Company, McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, II. 

Rock Island Coal Mining Co., Chicago. 

Rutledge & Taylor, Chicago, Tl. 

Spring Valley Coal Co., Chicago, Il. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Worth Huskey Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL CRUSHERS 


Snow & Co., Cleve- 
jan 

Jeffrey Mfa. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columb us, Ohio 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

aes Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


a. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 
Marion Machire, Fdy. & Supply Co., 
Scottdale, Pa. 


COAL LOAD CHECKING DEVICE 
Mines Otolok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COAL MINING MACHINERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL WASHING MACHINERY 
o— Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Hl. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylinder and 
Gauge) 


W. HL, & Co., Wilkes 
Barre. 


Ohio ese Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
COMPANY STORES (Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

one Pneumatic Too! Co., Chicago, 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Hl. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue. Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table: 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

is rg Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne 


Mine 8 ‘& Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

In ersoll- xy, Co., 11 Broadway, 
‘ew York City 

Vestinghouse Elec. & M‘g. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— > 115 Broadway. New York 
city. 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co , Chicago, I. 
CONTROLLERS 

Com Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Elec. & Mig Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


ay Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 
Power & Mining Machinery Co., 
115 Broadway, New York City 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 
Web ter Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


Congress 

The Bureau of Mines 
The Patent Office 

The Land Office 

The Geological Survey 
The Supreme Court 


If it happens in Washington— 


If at ts of interest to the Mining Industry— 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 


detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 


IT IS IN THE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Department of Labor and other 
Bureaus and Courts 

They all develop news of important 


interest to mine operators 


men in Washington ? 
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CONVEYORS, CHAIN FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Colum io 


Link-Belt Co., Til. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazelton, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Link-Belt C y, Chi 


CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


nd. io. 
J Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR APRON 


ag J Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company. Chicago, Il. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Chio 

COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


CORE DRILLING 

Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R. 
St. \ nee Mo. (core drill contrac- 
tors, 

Longyear ,Co., Minneapolis, 


inn. 
Drilling Co., Pittsburgh 
‘a. 


COUPONS 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

COUPLINGS 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes 


re, 


CRUSHERS, COAL 
c. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey =. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Stree Columbus, Uhio 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Ale Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, I. 

Marion Machine, Fdy. & Supply Co., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadel- 
phia, ra. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 
Setieey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co.,O0ld Colony Building, Chicago, LU. 

CRUSHERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

mane Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 

Braun-Knecht- -Heimann Co., San Fran- 


cisco, 
Buchanan Co., Inc., C. G., New York 


Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
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Works Co., Den- 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, » Colo. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff’ M. &'S. Co., Whi 


Denver, Colo. 

The, 958 N. Fourth 

bus, Ohio 

Link Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Power & Mining Machinery Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City 

Smith Engineering Works, 3195 Locust 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. iii 

Traylor Engineering & Mig. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 

Machine Works, Webb City, Mo. 


CRANES 

Machinery Co., Cleve- 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Col us, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Ce., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CUTTER HEADS 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CYANIDING 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. es 
New York City 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK FIT- 
TINGS 


Jelrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Colum hio 
Link-Belt Company. Chicago, Ill. 
The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, N. 
DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
The Hayward Co., New York 
Mfg. Can 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McMyler Interstate Co., New York 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL CON- 
TRACTING 


Ameling, H. R., Prospecting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 


inn, 

Pennsylvania Drilling Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Punxsutawney Drilling & Contracting 
Co., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Sullivan Machinery bo., Chicago, Ill. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DREDCES 


Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Moses Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 


DRILLS, AIR 
igaelle Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


I ll-Rand Co., 
ew York City 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
itcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
DRILLS, CORE 
I — 11 Broadway, New 
E. J., Minneapolis, 
nn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Ci Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
I cponall Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York Cit 
Jeffrey Mfg. -» 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
DRILLS, HAMMER 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
a Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
I Read Co., 
New York 
McKiernan-Terry Drill Co., 230 Broad- 
way, New Yor 
Sullivan Machinery Chicago, IIl. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
DRILLS (Hand Operated Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
DRILLS, PISTON 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Cochise Machine Co., Los eles, Cal. 
es Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 


I Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York 

New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York » 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


11 Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


N. Y. 
a Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


‘a. 
International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Chicago, 


Link-Belt Company, 

Phillips Mine r Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, P. 

Sanford-Day ben Works, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. Ill. ; 

DUMPS (Rotary) 

Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, U1. 


< 

a. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co.. 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

; Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

od Street, Columbus, Ohio 

111. 

a Process Co. 
Detroit. Mich. 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
ic. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and | consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers' and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
ecard makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 


203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


COPPER 


* Q” 
ELECTROLYTIC 


“P.D. Co.” 
CASTING 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 


and Development 
of 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bidg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 
Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
—- Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Oh 
We oe Elec. & Mig. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Sat Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOISTING MACHIN- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company. Chicago, Ill. 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. oe Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., oss N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric me Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Oambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York 

Union Electric Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATORS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Phila- 
delphia 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
a 4 Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Obio 


Link-Belt Chicago, Ill. 
b Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. : 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson. W. H. & Co., Wilkes 
Barre. Pa 


ENGINES, GAS AND CASOLINE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis 
Cia Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


= Seale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a 


(HOISTING AND HAUL- 


Ct handler & Taylor Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind 

Eas le | [ron Works, Des Moines, lowa 

Jeffrey Mfg. Gon 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Il. 
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Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 


wa, lowa 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Chartier & Taylor Co., Indianapolis, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Hendrie & M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo 

I oll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York. 

National Transit Pump & Mach. Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh. 

a. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ce, Wis. 
Chandler & Taylor Co., Indian- 
apolis. I 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
a Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


ENGINEERS 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, 

ow Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Colum . Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Longyear, E. J.. & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Pennsylvania Drilling Co., Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Hl. 

— Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa. 


Robins Conveytng Belt Co., New York 
EXCAVATING MACHINERY 


Helsing Machinery Co., Cleve- 

lan 

Chicago, IL. . 

The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


EXPLOSIVES 

Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street» 
New York City 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington 
uitable Powder Co., East Alton, 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 

King Powder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

United States ‘Powde tr Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE AND DRY 
POWDER 


- 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


seieee Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 

Vulean Iron Works, ‘Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link- Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

oan Mfg. Co., Au- 

Webste ter Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


FITTINGS 
Crane & Co., Chicago, Il. 


FILTERS 


Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
(Sheet and Tank). 


FLOTATION MACHINERY 
Deister Machine Co., Ft. Wayne, 


nd. 


FLOTATION, OIL 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. . 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Georgia Pine Turpentine Co., 160 Perry 
Street, New York City 

Pensacola Tar & Turpentine Co., Gull 
Point, Fla. 


FURNACES, ASSAY 


Braun Corp., The, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Braun-knecht Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

rg Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 


FURNACES, BULLION MELTING 

Braun Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Denver Fire Clay ad Deve, Colo. 

Monarch ng’ Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, 

FURNACE GRATES 

Illinois Stoker Co., Alton, Ill. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Dwight & Sintering Co,, Inc., 
New York City 

General ny Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Wedge Mechanical Furnace Co., 115 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNACES, SMELTING 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


as 
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We Can Save You Money— 


100% on lubricators—because we furnish all you need absolutely free. 
35% on cylinder oil—because Ohio Cylinder Grease lasts 3 to 5 times as long. 
50% on packing—because Ohio Cylinder Grease more than doubles its life. 


This grease also Increases Power—Decreases Repairs and keeps exhaust free from oil. 
It will give you better and more economical lubrication than any oil made. 

Hundreds of plants are using it—Why not you? Testing outfit is furnished free—just drop 
us a line and say you would like to Try Ohio Cylinder Grease. 


THE OHIO GREASE CO., Box 1015, Loudonville, O. 


Congress likely will be in session until 
the fall of 1918. The American Min- 
ing Congress’ will have a hand in any 
legislation which affects the mining industry. 
Facts and figures will be presented to speed 
the passage of measures for the good of min- 
ing or to prevent the enactment of legislation 
detrimental to the industry. In the whole his- 
tory of Congress there have been few dis- 
henest legislators. Many a discriminatory and 
unjust law has been put on the statute books 
nevertheless. The reason is that busy mem- 


bers of Congress have not the time to digest 
the whole situation carefully. They are likely 
to assimilate it, however, if presented to them 
in tabloid form. This the Mining Congress 
does. Because of the activities of the Mining 
Congress it is improbable that any member of 
Congress, through ignorance «f the miners’ 
side of the question, will vote for a bill 
inimical to the industry. The Mining Con- 
gress sees to it that every legislator has an 
opportunity to be fully informed before the 
vote is taken on any bill which affects the men 
responsible for the nation’s mineral output. 


“NEEDED WHEREVER MEN ARE HURT” 


Cut shows new shape handle 


We couldn’t improve the 
stretcher so we improved the 
handle. Our stretcher reduces 
suffering. 


Send for Booklet. 


WILLIAMS’ IMPROVED STRETCHER COMPANY va. 
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aga Eng. & Mig. Co., Allentown, 


GEARS 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, 


Electrical "Material Co., 618 W. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Palk Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jeffrey Mf, ‘«- Co., Columbus, Ohio 
as Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GENERAT- 
ING SETS 


ees Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ridgway, 

Westinghouse "Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GEOLOGISTS 


Associated Geological Engineers, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


GRATES 
Illinois Stoker Co., Alton, Til. 


GREASES 

Digs © Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
ity, N. 

wo ubricating Co., Philadel- 

Ohio” Grease Co., Loudenville, 


Senford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 


GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

HAMMERS, PNEUMATIC 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIL 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 
& Whyte Rope Co., 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND INCAN- 

DESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 

am eat and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
Ip 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HITCHINGS 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ll. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Denver Bagineering Works Co., Den- 
ver, 

Plory min Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Siipeneet Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 

ew 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Iowa 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, W Vis. 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Cheapo Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Den 


ver, Colo. 
I Co., 11 Broadway, New 
Link-Belt Compan 
Standard Scale & Suppl he, 
Liberty 
a. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


. Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 
an 

Robt., & Bros., Inc., 
i. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, lowa 
Standard = Supply Co., The, 
mag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
_— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


HOISTING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
& Whyte Rope Co., 

HOSE, AIR 

Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

Sen Works Murphys- 

Goodrich Co.. The B. F., Akron, Ohio 

Wonder 


Drill OE Ottumwa, 
lowa 


HOSE (Rubber) 
Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadel- 
phia, P. 


‘a. 

HOSE RACKS 

Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati,Ohbio 


HOTELS 

Brown Palace, Denver, Colo. 
INSTRUMENTS, SURVEYING 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
& Sons, T., Philadelphia, 


(Engineering, Surveying 
tronomical) 


INSULATING MATERIAL, ELEC- 
TRIC 


Co., 618 W. 
Electric Railway Equipment. Co., 


Cincinnati 
Westinghouse "Elec, & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER WIRE 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jack Boulevard, Chicago, IM. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electrical ‘Material | Co., 618 W. 

a. Chicage, 

Electric Railway Equip Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
ast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATED WIRE and CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 


.- H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadel- 


phia 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


KITS (Roadmen’‘s) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LAMPS, ACETYLENE 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Milburn Co., Alex., Baltimore, Md. 

Simmons Co., John, 34 Thirty-fi 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCANDE 
CENT 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
cago, Ill. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
es Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, SAFETY 


Ackroyd & Best, Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Safety Lamp & Mine Supply 
, Scranton, Pa. 

Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Justrite Mfg. Co., 4, Ill, 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Mine Bete sty Appliances Co,, Pitts- 
burgh 


Pa 
Wolf Safety Lamp Co., New York City 


LAMPS, SAFETY CAP 
Edge Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., New York City, 
(Duxbak). 


7 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co 
N. ¥. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Obio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
_ for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 


DUTCH PROCESS 
It’s a simple and efficient method 


Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 


12. 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 


The Accumulated 
Skill and Experience 
of 25 Years 


In selecting and seasoning Redwood 
and Douglas Fir and in manufacturing 


WOOD TANKS 


and Continuous Stave 
and Machine-Banded 


WOOD PIPE 
goes into both Pacific Tanks and Pipes 


The result—added value to you. 
May we not go into full details? 
Write 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co. 
ESTABLISIHED 1890 
Factories: San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Offices: 304 Market Street, San Francisco 


903 Trust and Savings Building, Cor. 6th 
and Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
| Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 


Your 


PRESERVE Timber and 


Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
“Mine Timbers” 

Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 

TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
_tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


UNTREATED 


> 


| 
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LEATHER (Valves, packings, speci- 


alties) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. - 

Chas. A. Schieren Co., New York City 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 

Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES (Compressed Air— 
Fireless Steam) 


Porter Co., H. K., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ee Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 

Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, N. Y. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Porter Co., H. K.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


OTIVES, STORAGE BAT- 
TERY 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


N. J. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ti. 

Ironton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pitt burgh, Pa. 


Whitcomb Co.. Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
LUBRICANTS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 


ity, N. J. 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 


phia, 
LUBRICATORS 
Imperial Brass Co., 

St., Chicago, Ill. 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


537 S. Dearborn 


io Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 
Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Chio 


Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
MILLS, STAMP 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Denver a Works Co., Den 


ver, Colo. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Power & Mining Machy. Co., 115 
Broadway, N. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, 
Pa 


1 


MINE BOOKS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILLS 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
Nassau Street, New Yor 


MINING MACHINES, CHAIN AND 
PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chica 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

aie Electric Co., Chicago, 


roadway, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, II. 


MINING MACHINES 


Duncan Foundry & Machine 
Works, Alton, IL. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Whitcomb, George D., Co., Rochelle, 


MINING MACHINES (Electric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse’ Elec. & Mig. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 

H. Channon Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. (Hoisting and Haul- 
ing Machinery) 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro, Ill. 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 


Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


MINE TIMBER 


Egyptian Timber Co., St Louis, Mo. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Duncan Foundry & Machine 
Alton, i 

Iron Works, Murphys- 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herzler & Henninger Machine Works 
Belleville, I. 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton 
Ohio 


Works, 


MINE SHAFTS 


Cement-Gun Construction Co.» 


Chicago, Il. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

MINING EQUIPMENT 


Crane & Co., Chicago, Ii. 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


Electrical * Material Co., 618 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, i. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

imperial Brass Co., 525 S. Racine 

ve., Chicago, II] 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

MINING MACHINE ROPE 

Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 


d, Chicago, Ill. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., 
Ridgway, Pa 

Westinghouse Elec. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


& Mfg. Co., East 


Four Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 
is. 
General Motors 
Mich. 
Winther Motor Truck Co., 
Wis. 


Truck Co., Pontiac, 


Kenosha 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 

Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OIL STORAGE TANKS 


Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 

American Metal Co., New York City 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

American Zine Chemical Co. 
Langeloth, Pa. 

Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

Arkansas Zinc & Smelting Corp. a ~ 
Broadway, New York 

Balbach Smelting & 
Newark, N. J. 

Bartlesville Zinc Co., 52 Broadway, 
New York 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., 61 ee: 
New York 

Ducktown Sulphur, Copper & Iron Co., 
Ltd., Isabella, Tenn. 

Edgar Zinc <o. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, 

Granby Mining & Smelting Co., Suite 
1710, Third National Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Grasse Chemical Co., The, Cleveland, 


Hardy, Charles, 50 Church Street, 
New York 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, I. 

Irvington Smelting sg Refining 
Works, Irvington, N 

Smelting Co. 42 Broad- 
way, 

Leavitt & C. 30 Church Street, 
New York 


Refining con 


Til. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Incorporated Manufacturers of 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 

SULPHURIC ACID, CHEMICALS Main Offices Works 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 


For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 1b to 40Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


- Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 
> 
weeny SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Ea Chicago Perforating Co. 
la 
Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman SS Tel. 


DIAMOND, CORE DRILLING | 
HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 


Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Kugners TOUT & McCARTITIY. Butte, Mont 
Inquiries Solicited Assayrrs ana Chemists 


A«cavs, Analysis and Tests, Indenendent Contra’ Work 


RICHARDS, J. W. + Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. ne 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST HENRY MACE PAYNE 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver Consulting Mining Engineer 


Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. PITTSBURGH 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
T. Marioneaux D.N.Straup  B.N.C. Stott 1208 Hollingsworth Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. M. Beck Code: Bedfor cNeill 


Marioneaux, Straup, Stott & Beck 


® 
7 > Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 
| GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists 
Salt Lake City j Smeiter Shipments Checked Controls a Specialt 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


**Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp k------- 


Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Matthiessen * Hegeler Zinc Co., 


La Salle, Ill. 
Nichols per Co., 25 Broad Street, 


ew Yor! 
Penny lvania Smelting Co., Pittsburgh, Lenin 
a. 


Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 

Philipp Bros-, 29 Broadway, New York 

Primos Chemical Co., Primos, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 
St. Jose ih Lead Co., 61 Broadway, 


New Yor 
United Metals Selling Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 


States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., 55 Congress Street, 
Boston. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 

Denver Same Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, 

Link- Belt Chicago, Ill. 

ORE SAMPLERS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 


PERFORATED METALS 

— Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

a. 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 

PICKING TABLES 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

Morrow Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio 

PIPE, CAST IRON 


Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
PIPE (Wood) 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
PIPE COVERING 
Products Co., 


nnellsville, Pa. 

Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Builp- 
ing, New York 


PIPE, SPIRAL RIVETED 

Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Petroleum oe Works, Sharon, Pa. 

PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 

Byers Co., 235 Water Street, 


Pittsburgh, 
Davies Supply Co., Chicago, II1. 


45 


POWER TRANSMISSION MA- 
CHINER Y 


W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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PULVERIZERS, COAL AND COKE 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Columbus, Ohio 

Wheel & Axle Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Iron Works, Murphys- 


Co., Beaver Falls Pa. 
Goulds Mfg. Co.,The, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 
Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
= 115 Broadway, New York 
ty 


PUMPS, MILL 
Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
New York 


- The Deming Co., Salem 


Ohio 

Goulds Mfg. Co. "The. Seneca Falls,N.Y. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, 


PUMPS, MINE 
Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Egyptian Iron’ Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 

Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., 
New York 

Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
New York 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Goulds Mfg. Co. “The, Seneca Falls,N.Y. 

ie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Wood & Co., R. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Goulds Mfg.Co. .The, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
neral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Goulds Mfg.Co.,The, Seneca Falls, N.Y; 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
oa 115 Broadway, New York 
ty 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
meron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro 


McGowan Co. John H., Cincinnati, 
io 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
gg Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 
PUMPS, VACUUM 
Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S. 
New York City 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
Egyptian [ron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 
I Co., il Broadway, 
ew York 
Platt Iron Works, Dayten, Ohio 
Worthington mp & Macninery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ty 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

RAILS 

Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben - 
ville, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ca Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REPAIR PARTS (Coal Machinery) 


Buettner & Shelburne Mach. Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


RESPIRATORS 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 
ROCK CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High S: 


Steel Co., 
Nassau Street, 


w York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 

ulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Whyte R 


‘ope Co., 
nosha 
Waterbury — 80 South Street, 
New York City 


Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 
Broderick . Bascom Rope Co., St. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hazard Mfg Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


°. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South Street 
New York City 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 
Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 
Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 


d, Chicago, Til. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Pa. 


“wei Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 
 . & Whyte Rope Co., 


Kenosha, 
Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 


New York City 


The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mintnc Concress JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 


Active “ f= “15.00 “ “ 10.00) “ 25.00 
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RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air Drills, 
ete. 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Iron Works, Murphys- 
bo 

Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 


Be 

Peerless Rubber Co., New York City 

Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

SAFETY EQUIPMENT 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


SCALES 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


SCREENS AND PERFORATED 
SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

on Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Iron Works, Murphys- 

Hasringto King Perforating Co., 
n 

628 North Union Avenue, Chicago, 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 


ville, I 
Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
Link-Belt Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co., Old Colo&y Building, Chicago, 
Ii. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
il 


Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, IIL. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Hesringten & King Perforating Co., 
The., 620 N. Union Avenue, Chicago, 


Ii. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, 
-Belt Company Aw- 
rora, Ill. 


Traylor Eng. & Mig. Co., Allentown 


Pa 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes 


Barre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHAFTS 


Cement-Gun 
Chicago, Il. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Depuet Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

ws Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 

I oll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


Co., 


Construction 


Sullivan Co., Chicago, Il. 
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SHOVELS, STEAM 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, P. 
Keystone Driller Co., Falls, Pa, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


Ohio 
Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, 


SHOVELS 
Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 
SIGNALS, MINE 


Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SMELTERS 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Inc., 61 
Broadway, New York 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il 

International Smelting Cau; 42 Broad- 
way, New York 

Irvington Smelting & 

_ Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STOKERS 

Illinois Stoker Co., Alton, Ill. 

STORAGE BATTERIES 

Storage Battery Co., Orange, 

Battery Co., Phila- 

Mancha. Battery Locomotive 
+ 1942 Railway Exchange Build- 

St. uis, Mo. 
STORES ( pany pons) 


Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


STRETCHERS 


Williams [mproved Stretcher Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELEPHONE 
— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


General Electric 


kee, 


Stromberg-Carison Telepho fg. 
Co., Rochester. N. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND CROSS- 
INGS 


Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Electrical Material | &.. 618 W. 

Tu. 

Union Electric Co., Re ey Pa. 


SWITC _ (Points, Latches and 


ws) 


Electrical ‘Material Co., 618 W. 


d, Chicago, III. 
AND FROGS, TROL- 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 
Egyptian Tron Works, Murphys- 


ro, . 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Electric Railway Equipment 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, ox 
Union Electric Co., Pa. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid Storage 
Gasoline, Lubricating Oil, etc.) 


W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Iron Works, Murphys- 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 


TELEPHONES, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
ac mn Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila. 
tromberg-Carlson ‘elephone 
.» Rochester, N. Y. 


THICKENERS 


Mfg. 


Dorr Company, Denver. 
TIMBER (Mine) 
— Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro. 


Fairmont “Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

Phillips Mine RS Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, 

Roberts & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

—- Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 


Ten 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, ETC. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co,, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 
TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Mo. 
a & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 


New York City 


Electrical Material Co., 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


618 W. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. H.. Wilkes 
rre, Pa. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and Clamps) 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohiv 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, OVER- 
HEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 

Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND HARPS 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I. 


Electric Kuailway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, iio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 

Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 

General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 


Mich. 
Weer Motor Truck Co., Konosha, 
is. 


TUBING 


Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, II!. 
mis Bro. Bag Co., Flexoid, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

VALVES 

Davis Supply Co., Chicago., Ill. 

Crane & Co., Chicago, II. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street. Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 


WASHERIES, COAL 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, II. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ili. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


WEIGHT RECORDERS, AUTO- 
MATIC 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, 


WEIGHTS 


Thompson Balance Co., Denver, Colo. 
Ainsworth, Wm. & Son, Denver, Colo. 


WELDING SUPPLIFS 


ine Brass Co., 537 S. Dearborn 
t., Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steet & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ZINC BOXES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and Strips) 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 


There’s - ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 


to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 


we Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


By sending us your next order. 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


“PIGS IS PIGS” 


BUT WHEN IT 
COMES TO 


FRICTION AND RUBBER TAPES 


You must Choose Your Brand 


18 Years Ago We Created 


COLUMBIA FRICTION TAPE AND VELVA PARA RUBBER TAPE 


Since then we have sold Millions of Pounds of these Tapes, and 


we are still selling them 


THERE’S A REASON—FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 
Price and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Formerly The 
W. RB. GARTON CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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STRICTLY HIGH GRADE 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1917 


OFFICERS 

Wa ter President 
CuarLes M. MopDERWELL, First Vice-President 
GeorceE H. Crossy, Second Vice-President 
L. A. FrRrEDMAN, Third Vice-President 
J. F. CaLLBREaTH, Secretary 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Cari ScHoiz CuarLes M. MopERWELL 
Water 


DIRECTORS 


M. S. KemMMerer, New York 
Irvinc T. SnypDER, Denver, Colo. 
W. J. Ricnarps, Pottsville, Pa. 
AMES E. TaLmaGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 
HARLES M. MopERWELL, Chicago, Ill. 
Georce H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TayLor, Pittsbu h, Pa. 
L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
Cart Scuoxz, Chicago, Ill. 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
S. Keitn, Kansas City, Mo. 
Water Douctas, New York. 


COMMITTEES, 1917 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Valdez 
Arizona..... ee Bisbee 
Arkansas..... C. Huntington 
California...... “Charles E. Berkeley 
Colorado....... Irving Howbert........ Colorado Springs 
daho.......... McCarthy... lace 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 
E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 


Thomas T. Read. New York City 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 
. Wi Cleveland, Ohio 


UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
A. Tay_or, Pittsburgh, Chairman 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CuarLes M. MopERWELL, Chicago, Chairman 


M.S. New York City 

STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

In Coal Mines 

Geo. R. Woop, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman 

be Fairmont, W. Va. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
In Metal Mines 
H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
Sanford B. Belden...........2se0e Columbus, Ohio 
MINERAL STATISTICS 
Otto woe Joplin, Mo., Chairman 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


FORESTRY RELATIONS 
Carney Hart ey, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


William. Tucson, Ariz. 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 


D. L. Wess, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Prof. L. A. Young........ Urbana, Ill. 

New York City 

New York City 
Colo. 

John Lake City, Utah 


MINING INVESTMENTS 


A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Chairman 


F. Erisman...... Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ARBITRATION, MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
The Board of Directors 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 
Col. B. P. Millard, Chairmon.......Valdez, Alaska 
. Sulzer, Alaska 
Wet Berm Fairbanks, Alaska 
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ARIZONA 
. P. Hodgson, Chatrman........... Bisbee, Ariz. 
B. B. Mimi, Ariz. 


Se 
Illinois.........F. W. DeWolf.........Urbana 
Michigan......Charles E. Lawrence... .Palatka 
Missouri.......W. B. Shackelford......Webb City 
Minnesota... .. Dwight E. Woodbridge. . Duluth 
Bruce........Butte 
Nebraska. .....Frank A. Manley.......Omaha 
Nevada........C. B. Lakenan.........MecGill 
New Mexico....T. H. O’Brien.......... Dawson 
Ohio...........W. R. Woodford. .:....Cleveland 
Oregon.........Harold N. Lawrie...... Portland 
Oklahoma...... Dorset Carter..........McAlester 
Pennsylvania. .. Morris Williams........Philadelphia 
South Carolina... L. Scaife...........Clinton 
Texas..........D. C. Earnest..........Dallas 
Virginia........E. A. Schubert.........Roanoke 
Wisconsin......F.O. Granberg.........Oshkosh 
Wyoming......W. .. . 
West Virginia... Ernest Chilson.........Rush Run 
Washington....G. B. Dennis..........Spokane 
|| 


ARKANSAS 


C. C. Woodson, Huntington, Ark. 
M. M. Mc padra, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA 
Charles E. enon, Chairman......... Berkeley, Cal. 
& Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seeley W. Muda Angeles, Cal. 
COLORADO 
E. A. Colburn, Chairman.......... Denver, ee. 
Charles S. Downey Denver, Co 
Robert M. Henderson.............. foto. Colo. 
IDAHO 
James F. McCarthy, Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
avenal Macbeth. Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS 
os. Fletcher, Chairman............ Frontenac, Kans. 
rancis Keegan Pittsburgh, Kans. 
NEBRASKA 
Frank A. Manley, Chairman........ Omaha, Nebr. 


NEW MEXICO 
T. H. O’Brien, Chairman........... Dawson, N. ai. 
Silver City, N. Mex. 
Santa Rita, N. Mex. 
OKLAHOMA 
Dorset Coston, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
F. B. Drew...... whudeuatacvdcedat McAlester, Okla. 
P. Alen s McAlester, Okla. 
OREGON 
H. N. Lawrie, Chairman, 506 Yeon 
Portland, Oreg. 
A. Mz Corvallis, Oreg. 
VIRGINIA 
E. A. Schubert, Chairman.......... Roanoke, Va, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Tazewell, Va. 
WISCONSIN 
H. O. Granberg, Chairman.......... Oshkosh, Wis, 
WYOMING 
W. D. Brennan, Chairman.......... Cheyenne, ne 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
o. Eugene A. Smith, Chairman..... Univessity, Ala. 
Posting. 1855 Wyoming 
be Washington, D. C. 
John W. Abercrombie.............. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
ARIZONA 
Charles F. Willis, Chairman, Director, 
Douglas, 
ARKANSAS 
N. F. Drake, Chairman............. Fayetteville, Ark. 
COLORADO 
R. D. George, Boulder, Colo. 
Bulkeley Weils ows Teliuride, Colo. 
GEORGIA 
Ss. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
B. M. Hall Atlanta, Ga. 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
Edward Barrett, Chairman......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
John C. Wright.. +eeeeees. Boonville, Ind. 
IOWA 
Geo. F. Kay, Iowa City, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Prof. L. C. Hoan, State College. ..Ames, Iowa 
IDAHO 
Irvin E. Rockwell, Chairman.. . Bellevue, — 
. H. Richards Boise, Idah 

ugene R. Day Wallace, Idaho 
J. B. Hoeing, Chairman Frankfort, K 
A. G. Spill Earlington, Ky 
Perry Gorman Hazard, Ky. 

NE 
Prof. C. Vey Holman, Chairman. 
MARYLAND 
Wm. B. Clark, Chairman, Johns : 

Hopkins University.............. Baltimore, Md. 
Frostburg, Md. 
E. B. Mathews, Johns Hopkins 

Md. 

MICHIGAN 
R. C. Allen, Chairman............. Lansing, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
Dr. W. H. Emmons, Chairman...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
W. R. Appleby....................Minneapolis, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI 
ackson, Miss. 


niversity, Miss. 
Agricultural College, 


Miss. 
MISSOURI 
H. A. Buehler, Chairman........... Rolla, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
E. H. Barbour, Chairman...........Lineoln, Nebr. 
Robt. W. Ellis........ Lincoln, Nebr. 
E. F. Schramm........ Lincoln, Nebr. 
NEW MEXICO 
Chas. T. Kirk, Ciairman........... Albuquerque, N. M. 
Gallup, N. Mex. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
os. Hyde Pratt, Chairman......... Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Mount Airy, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
A. G. Leonard, Chairman........... University, N. D. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
OHIO 
J. A. Bownocker, Chairman......... Columbus, Ohio. 
OREGON 
H. M. Parks, Chairman............ Corvallis, Ore. 
ANIA 
a ag R. Rice, Chairman......... Beaver, Pa. 
R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., Bullitt Bldg. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elmer E. Hiles, Oliver Building. .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ellwood C. Perisho, Chairman...... Brookings, S. Dak. 
A. H. Purdue, Chairman.. Nashville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA 
Thomas L. Watson, Chairman....... Charlottesville, Va. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
I. C. White, Chairman. ............) Morgantown, W. Va. 
WYOMING 
Ww. Chairman. .......-. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
CD, Atlantic City, Wyo. 
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THIS IS A 
“GET-TOGETHER” 
TIME 


If you are in the mining industry The American ee Congress 
needs you and you need it. 


Because 

It represents the one serious effort to bring all branches of the 
mining industry into one organization. 

It has but one fundamental purpose—and that is to voice and to 
contend for whatever is of vital interest to the life of the mining industry. 

You can’t fight abuses alone. 

You can’t improve an industry alone. 

You can’t secure much-needed legislation alone. 

You will find an application blank on page 15b. 

Fill in and mail it to-day to The American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 
Best Since 1820” 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ANTHRACITE 
Fort, L. V.; Mount AND Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


BITUMINOUS 


L. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Collieries — | 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B’’ Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘“E” Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1)4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: “‘THORNEALE” 
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AUTOMATIC RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


AUTOMATIC 
RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS 


are effecting great 
economies and in- 
creasing production 
forothers. Why not 
interest yourself in 
their use? They 
afford the only com- 
plete circuit breaker 
protection available. 


The 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company 


COLUMBUS - - - OHIO 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commiissaries 


MERCHANDISE > 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 244” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 
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H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer 
Let Us do your work and You willjbe pleased 


: 
‘ 
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“Fine Service—we Have Never 


Had Any Trouble with Our 
Jeffrey Locomotive,’’ 


—Say The Telford Coal Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 


One of the newer Jeffrey 

“Armorplate’’ Type Lo- The only repairs dur- It pulls out 30-35 two- 
comotives.—Although in ing this time have ton carson a mile haul 
service a little over a been new brake against a 216% grade. 
year, it has traveled more shoes. Makes ten trips a day. 
than 6,000 miles. 


Put Jeffrey Efficiency at Work on Your Haulage. 
We have special bulletins telling about their special 
features, such as Armorplate Frames, Heavy 
Capacity Ball-Bearing Motors, Arcmaster and 
Solenoid Switch, Latest Style Journal Boxes for 
Inside Wheel Type Locomotives, etc. 


Write Dept. 58 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North Fourth St., Columbus, O. 


BRANCHES: New York Boston Charleston, W.Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Cleveland Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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